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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, Ig! Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars ayear in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ei arisk, Single copies ten cents. — ‘ 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
ofeach copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. E 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two wecks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers whe are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting that fact, 
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' Y Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealess 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are: 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damreil & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T 5S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Nasnville, G. W. Hutchinson. 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

Mew Orleans, Geo, Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co,, 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia,T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle., 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote frem New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





E. STAUFFER 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
FRENCH CORSETS AND LINGERIE 
6 West 39th Street, New York. 








PERSONAL SERVICES 





MISS HELEN MERRITT 
Shopping by mail.. Commissions of all kinds 
executea promptly and seasonably. Correspondence 
invited. Orders for art embroidery a specialty, 
tro East 46TH STREET. New Yore 








FLOWERS 





Violets, beautiful quality, only $1.50 a 100, For 
dinners, receptions or for boutoniéres. Joseph Mar- 
ten, g20 Eighth Avenue Kefers, by permission, 
among others, to Mrs, Josephine Redding, 301 West 
§7th Street, 
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MARRIED 


Tams-Cruger.—On Wednesday, January 1, 
1896, in Grace Church Chantry, New York city, by 
the Rev. William Reed Huntington, DD., J. 
Frederic Tams to Mrs. Bianche Spedden Cruger. 


DIED 


Ayard.—Francena Cornelia Brown, widow of 
B Lewis Pintard Bayard, on Fri., 3 Jan., at Short 
Hills N. J. 
Twombly.—Alice, eldest daughter ot Hamilton 
McK, and Florence A V. T'wombly, on New Years 
Day, at Madison, N. J. 


RECEIVING-DAY DISTRICTS 


N unwritten law, based on convenience, 

A provides for the districting of New 

York as regards days that are selected 

for receiving calls. In the seventies this 

law was rigidly complied with, so that it was 

then comparatively easy to make twenty 

visits in an afternoon. As society has grown 

in numbers, and distances icreased, it is even 

more necessary to-day than formerly. Vogue 
recommends the following : 

Friday for the lower part of the town, say 
from Washington Square to 23d St., east 
of 5th Ave., as far as Broadway, and west to 
6th Ave. It is so now understood, in great 
measure. 

Second Ave. has always had Wednesday, 
and even in the streets running west to Fifth 
Ave. As Second Ave. up to 23d St. may 
without indiscretion be termed the Faubourg 
St. Germain of New York, with such names 
as Fish, Griffin, White, Beach, Chanler, 
Evarts, Lawrence, Barnes, Rutherford, Stuy - 
vesant, Schieffelin, and Berryman, Wednesday 
is likely to be the day there for many years 
to come. 

Tuesday is now the accepted day on Fifth 
Ave., but if the readers of Vogue will look 
over the list of days in this week’s issue, they 
will find that many on the side streets, both 
east and west of Fifth Ave., have taken other 
days to remain at home. 

Friday is the day on Washington Square and 
side streets, but so it is also on the Park, and 
even near Riverside Drive. 

The city should be divided into visiting 
districts by common consent. It is so in 
London. Certain parts of London are divided 
into districts, and whoever moves into a vis- 
iting district, its day, and no other, is taken 
by the newcomer, not thinking of herself, 
but taking into consideration the great dis- 
tance her visitors may have to come to see 
her. 

At present, in New York, we really never 
see all our friends. One stays at home on a 
stated day, but if friends have to go from 
West 4th St. to East 57th St., “stopping in 





the side streets to pay off the visits there 
on their way up or down, it becomes 
impossible to include all of one’s list. 
The same impossibility, led of necessity, to 
the abolishment of New Year’s Day, as a 
long-time custom, dear to all old New York- 
ers. The same catastrophe seems to threaten 
all social intercourse outside of large functions 
or the affairs of each small circle of friends. 
In Washington, where one’s whole after- 
noon of every day in the week during the 
season is given up to visiting, it is done most 
systematically. The distances are, of course, 
not so great as in New York, but far greater 
than they were twenty years ago. But now, 
as then, every part of the Capital has a day, 
and that day is the day to stay at home and 
receive. Would it were so with us. Car- 
riages, cabs, hansoms, cable-cars, street cars, 
even our own original ; power of locomo- 
tion, cannot carry us from Washington Square 
to the Riverside Drive in a few hours. 
The generally accepted New York days are: 
Monday.—From soth St. up, east and 
west of Fifth Ave., and upper part of Madi- 
son Ave, 
Tuesday.—Fifth Ave. and side streets, 
east and west, from 23d St. up to soth St. 
Wednesday.—Second Ave., Irving Pl., 
Stuyvesant Sq., East 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 
up to Gramercy Park. Also parts of Lex- 
ington Ave. and Park Ave. 
Thursday.—Madison Ave. and Gram- 
ercy Park, and on side streets east of Madison 
Ave., from 23d St. up to soth St. 
Friday.—Washington Square, Washing- 
ton Pl., Clinton Pl. and side streets east 
and west of Fifth Ave., and Fifth Ave., from 
Washington Square to 23d St., West 7oth 
St., 80th, goth Sts. and Riverside Drive. 


RECEIVING DAYS 


[Names to be included in this list should reach 
Vogue Monday. To insure accuracy, the visiting 
card should be sent.] 


MONDAYS IN JANUARY 


Mrs, Kobert Abbé........... 
Mrs, Jonn W. Auchincloss .. 
Mrs. Robert L. Crawford.......... 
Mrs. John Vinton Dahlgren... 


wees 11 W. soth St, 
jaonen 26 E 48th St, 
41 W. 37th St. 
20 W. 36th St. 


Mrs, Blackstock Downey.......... 137 Mad. Ave. 
Mrs, John H., Hall, 
Miss Cornelia Katherine Hall..... 559 Fifth Ave, 


Mrs. William H. Jackson, 
The Misses Jackson.... 
Mrs. Frederick W. Jones, 
The Wiles Jones... sce ccc e cece 81 W. 68th St. 
Mrs, Wiltiam Gilman Low, 58 Remsen St., Brooklyn 


Sedees 556 Mad. Ave, 


Mrs, Dallas Bache Pratt... . ...... 24 W. 48th St. 
Mrs, Henry Hollister Pease.........- 22 W. 43d St. 
Mrs. Charles Phelps, 

OES PRG g. 05. ce ip dnss wavs decd 22 E. 32d St. 
Mrs, James Gore King Richards... 445 W. 21st St. 
Mrs, Thomas T Strong........... 61 W. 7oth St, 
Mrs. Francis Schroeder, 

The Misses Schroeder. .. ...... 137 Mad Ave, 


Mrs, Stephen Van Rensselaer Townsend, 
418 W. zoth St. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver J. Wells........ The Waldorf, 
Mrs. James A. Scrymser, Monday evenings in Jan., 
107 E. 21st St 


TUESDAYS IN JANUARY 


Mrs, William Lanman Bull.. 31 W. 47th St. 
Mrs. Benjamin Brewster, 
“ Miss Brewster....7 and 14 Jan..,..695 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. C. Ledyard Blair. .. 15 E. 6oth St. 
Mrs, Frederic R. Coudert, 14, 21 and 28 Jan. 

13 E. 45th St. 
Col. and Mr. Gillespie, 21 and 28 Jan, .49 E. §3d St. 
Mrs. Thomas Hillhouse, 

Mrs, Walter Wood Adams, 

Miles HEAIROMEO, 6.5505. 2 2 00. ccevee 73 Park Ave, 
Mrs. Louis T. Hoyt......... ...- 392 Fitth Ave, 
Mrs, R. Burnham Moffat, 7 and 14 Jan.11 W, 11thSt, 
Mrs. George Rutledge Preston, 

The Misses Preston, 7 Jan. 
Mrs, John H. Rhodes, Jr.. 


180 W. §9th St, 
121 Mad. Ave, 


Miss Edith Rotch, 14 and 21 Jan ....8 W. roth St, 
Mrs. Hilborne Roosevelt ........... 62 E. 34th St, 
ee SEO 5 060s i cdiincees ob ctye 62 E. 34th St, 
Mrs. Oscar Egerton Schmidt 
Miss Josephine Stephens........ 78 Clinton Place. 


WEDNESDAYS IN JANUARY 


Mrs. Daniel Butterfield.............. 616 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. Clement Cleveland, 

Miss Cleveland. . 59 W. 38th St. 
Mrs, Pierrepont Edwards.............. © E, 48th St, 
The Misses Gallaudet... 114 W. 13th St. 
Mrs, John Sherman Hoyt 

Mrs. Charles Coolidge Haight 

Miss Saidee Bard Haight......... 
Mrs, Joseph T. Low, 


10 W. 18th St, 


SR: \, i a. uae Obese .-.18 E. 40th St. 
Mrs Frederic R. Lefferts, 

Miss Lefferts. ai, ave ogvend 24 W. 37th St. 
Mrs. Louts Fitzgerald, 

The Misses Fitzgerald........... 253 Lex. Ave, 
Mrs..Peabody .....-. «+ esse 60 W., 21st St. 
Mrs. Robert W. Rutherfurd, 

The Misses Rutherturd....... .... 139 E. 15th St. 
Mrs. Anson Phelps- Stokes, 

Miss Helen Phelps-Stokes........ 229 Mad, Ave, 
Mrs, William Everard Strong, 

The Misses Strong..,.....++-++++- 176 Mad, Ave, 


Mrs, Frank K, Sturgis..., ......+000.3 W. 36th St. 
Mrs. Charles Francis Winthrop........6 E. 48th St. 
Mrs. George G. Wheelock. ..........75 Park Ave. 


THURSDAYS IN JANUARY 


Mrs. William Adams, Jr........... zor W., 48th St. 
Mrs. E. Bergh Brown, 

The Misses Brown...............309 Mad, Ave. 
Mrs. David S. Egleston.,..... sactsves 8 E. 35th St. 
Mrs. Elmslie M, Gillet, 

The Misses Gillet, ........ ccce-ce 53 B. 26th St, 
Mrs. William Gaston Hamilton, 

The Misses Hamilton,........ eee 105 E, 21st St. 
Mrs, William Warner Hoppin, 

The Misses Hoppin.............- 47 W. 534 St. 
Mrs, Morris K. Jesup............00 197 Mad. Ave. 
Mrs, Walter H. Lewis, 

TE cosecces 11 E. 35th St. 
Mrs. Charles E. Milnor, 

The Misses Milnor ........... «+.-13 E, 24th St. 
Mire. Hetty Mollet... °.....ccccccese 47 W, 20th St. 
Mrs, Alfred Seton Post, 

SEER: a 0nd 0 Uae'nebnachuedes 127 E.25th St. 


Mrs Gilbert M. Plympton, 
Miss Plympton, 


Miss Marion Eldridge............. 30 W, §2¢ St. 
Mrs. John Lawrence Riker, 
Tee Mises Riker... secccccccv'es 19 W. 57th St. 


Mrs. Herbert Beach Turner, 
The Misses Turner, 9 and 16 Jan., 125 E. 30th St. 
Mrs. John Dunn Wood, 
ee eee . 38 E. 39th St. 


FRIDAYS IN JANUARY 


Mrs, Frederic Bull......103 Montague St., Brooklyn 
Mrs. Julien T. Davies, 
Miss Ethel Davies....... ..... . 17 West gth St. 


Mrs. William Greenough, 

Miss Greenough, 3, 10 and 13 Jan.. 32 W. gth St. 
Mrs. Edward Haight, 

Miss Haight... seereeee- 24 W, 11th St, 
Mrs. David Lydig Te 49 E. 2oth St. 
Mrs. Edward Mitchell Townsend, Jr. .63 W. th St. 
Mrs. Robert Leonard Wolterbeck...153 W. 12th St 


SATURDAYS IN JANUARY 


Mrs. Joseph T. Daly, 11,18 and 25 Jan.19 E. 62d St. 
Mrs, Austin Flint, 
Mrs. Austin Flint, Jr., 
Miss Flint, 4 Jan........-.... -....60 E, 34th St, 
Mrs, Edward J. Francke, 
Miss Rosalie Francke, 
Mrs. Leopold H. Francke, 11 Jan....7 E. 35th St 
Mrs, H, de Berkeley Parsons, 11 and 18 Jan, «+294 
Madison Ave, 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Barnes-Valentine. 
Fanshawe-Allen, 

R ogers-Rawson. 
Vanderbilt-Belmont 


Miss Mary Barnes to Mr. Charles Bradford Valen- 
tine. Miss Barnes is the daughter of Mr. Henry L, 
Barnes, trom Chicago, and niece of Mrs. Philip 
Hutichson, of this city. Mr. Valentine is the son of 
Mr. Thomas P. Valentine, from Boston. 

Miss Grace Fanshawe to Mr. George Marshall 
Allen, of this city, Miss Fanshawe is the daughter 
of Mr. Henry Fanshawe, from Morristown, N, J. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Rogers to Mr. Edward L. Raw- 
son. Miss Rogers is the daughter of the late Nathaniel 
Pendleton Rogers. Mr. Rawson is a son of Mr, 
Warren Rawson, from Cincinnati, and is the Sec. of 
the Ohio Society of Colonial Wars. 

Mrs. Alva Smith Vanderbilt to Mr. Oliver Hazard 
Perry Belmont. 


WEDDINGS 


Tams-Cruger.—Mr. Y. Frederick Tams and 
Mrs. Blanch Spedden Cruger, daughter of the late 
Edgar Spedden, were merried in Grace Church 
Chantry on Wed., 1 Jan. The Rev. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington officiated. Mr William Beekman was 
best man. A small reception followed at the bride's 
residence, 136 E. 22d St. Present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradish Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Walsh 
Humphreys, Mr, and Mrs, Effingham Laurence 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. William E. Iselin, Mr. and 
Mrs, Jules Montant, Mr. and Mrs, William Jay, Mr. 
and Mrs, A. Cass Canfield, Mr, and Mrs. Charles 
Stickney, Mrs. Abram S, Hewitt, Miss Hewitt, Mrs. 
James O. Green, Mrs. Arthur Welman, Mrs, Rich- 
ard C, Greenleaf, Mrs. William Adams, Jr.; Mrs, 
W. Everard Strong, Miss Alice Strong, Mrs, 
Theophilus d’Oremieulx, Mrs. James Scott and Miss 
Anne Duane, 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Borden—Owen...... s cveeccesrcce dees Thu., 23 Jan. 
Laurence—Monteath .........00-0+4-- Thu., 30 Jan, 
Sedgwick—Beales.......0sc00- «+ os Tue., 4 Feb, 
TPAEMNGD, 0 600k 0ss bte¢sbtoevec Wed., 5 Feb. 
Trowbridge-Tailer... .......... +++. Thu,, 16 Jan. 


Trowbridge-Tailer.— Mr. Breck Parkman 
Trowbridge and Miss Sophia Pennington Tailer, 
daughter of Mrs. Henry A. Tailer, will be married 
in Grace Church on Thu., 16 Jan. Bishop Potter, 
assisted by the Rev. Dr. William R. Huntington and 
the Rev. Dr. William S, Rainsford, will officiate 
Miss Amy Bend will be maid of honor, Mr, William 
Trowbridge will be best man. The ushers will be 
Mr. Goodhue Livingston, Mr, George Carey, Mr. 
Stockton B. Colt, Mr. Murray Bohlen, Mr. Robert 
H. Ferguson and Mr. C, C. Trowbridge. 


RECEPTIONS 


Clark.— Mrs. James Wilson Clark gave a recep 
tion on Sat., 4 Jan., at 46 E. 53d St., to introduce her 
daughter, Miss Katherine Clark. 

Fitch.—Mr., Fitch gave a reception in his studio, 
in the Carnegie Building op Thu. eve., 2 Jan., to 
meet Miss Olga Nethersole and Mr. Maurice Farkoa, 
Miss Nethersole gave some recitations and Mr, 
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Farkoa sang some amusing songs in French and 
English. 

Gullespie.—Colonel and Mrs. George L. Gilles- 
pie gave a reception at 49 E. 53d St., on Sat., 4 Jan., 
to Major-Gen. and Mrs. Ruger. Gen. Ruger has 
succeded Gen Miles in command of the Depart- 
ment of the East. Receiving were Mrs. Ruger, Mrs. 
Horace Porter, Miss Elizabeth Sawtelle, Miss Kache- 
rine Corbin and Miss Katherine Ruger. Present 
were Mayor and Mrs. Strong, Col. and Mrs. Frederic 
Dent Grant, Mr. and Mrs. Seth Low, Miss Julia 
Grant, Gen. and Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Gen. and 
Mrs. John Sargent Wise, Mr. and Mrs, Elihu Root, 
Dr. and Mrs. Austin Fiint, Col. and Mrs, William 
Conant Church, Dr. John Austin Corbin and Mr. 
Tecumsh Sherman. 

Hamilton.—Mrs.William Gaston Hamilton gave 
a reception at 105 E. 21 St., on Sat. 4 Jan., to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Marie Vanden Hunel 
Hamilton. Receiving were Miss Helen M. Hamil- 
ton, Miss Anna Agnew, Miss Julia Cla:kson, Miss 
Elizabeth S. King, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Con- 
stance Fielder, Mrs. W. Pierson Hamilton and Miss 
Julia Pierson. : 

Hoyt.—Mrs. Lydig Hoyt gave a reception on 
Fri. aft., 3 Jan., at 20 Wash. Sq. N., to the Colonial 
Dames of the State of New York. Mrs. Howard 
Townsend, President of the Society, made an ad- 
dress, 


DANCES 


Carroll. —The INew Year's Eve. dance by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles R. Carroll,which was to have been 
given in the barn on their piace at Hempstead, L. I., 
wa» given instead in the house, as it was found too 
difficult a matter to heat the barn, owing to the sud- 
den cold. A large party of New Yorkers went down 
to it. Dinner was served first at 8 Pp. M.,foilowed by 
a cotillon, danced in the bailroom, and ied by Mr. 
Henry Payne Whitney, dancing with Mrs. C. Al- 
bert Stevens. The Hungarian band played. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs. Adoit Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs. 
James T. Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Smith 
Hadden, Mr. and Mrs, H. Van Rensselaer Kenredy, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charlies Russell Hone, Mr. and Mrs, 
Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. Burke Roche, Mr. and 
Mrs. Kingsley Magown, Miss May Bird, Miss 
Frances Courtney, Miss Helen Benedict, Mr. 
Wiliam C, Whitney, Mr. Louis Haight, Mr. Bron- 
son Winthrop, Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, Mr. Rawiins 
Cottenet, Mr. William C. Hayes, Mr. Egerton 
Winthrop, Mr. H. L. Herbert, Mr, Columbus C, 
Baldwin, Mr. Henry K. Vingut,. Mr. Maxwell 
Stevens, Mr. Sidney Dillon Ripley, Mr. E. Willard 
Roby, Mr. E. T. Cushing and Mr. C, Albert 
Stevens. 

Cameron —Sir Roderick Cameron gave a cotillon 
of about twenty-five couples tor his daughter, Miss 
Isabelie Cameron, on New Year's Eve., at his town 
house, 185 Mad. Ave. Mr. William Neilson led the 
cotilion, dancing with Miss Isabelle Cameron. The 
favors were bouquets tied with satin ribbons, china 
bonbon boxes, fancy dusters and boutonniéres. 

Brice.—Senator and Mrs. Calvin S, Brice gave a 
dance at their residence, Encoran House, Wash., 
D. C., on New Year'a Eve., for their son, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick Brice, which was attended bya number of 
people from New York. The cotillon, which was 
led by Baron von Ketteler, dancing with Miss Helen 
Brice, was danced after supper, and at midnight the 
new year was announced with trumpets and horns, 
and gvod wisehs were exchanged. ‘The favors were 
silver-mounted scent bottles tor the women, and 
silver-tipped rabbit feet tor the men, Present were 
Mr. and Mrs, Clarence Cary, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr.; Mrs. Devereux Clapp, Miss Edith Clapp, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Davis, Col, and Mrs, Frederic 
Dent Grant, Miss Julia Dent Grant, Mr. and Mrs. 
Leiter, Miss Anna Leiter, Gen. and Mrs. Nelson 
Miles, Miss Miles, Sec of the Navy Herbert, Miss 
Herbert, Sec. of State and Mrs, Olney, Sen, and Mrs, 
Cemeron, Sir Julian and Lady Paunceforte, the 
Misses Patnceforte, Mr. John Furman, Mr. Percy 
Turnure, Mr. Henry Clews, Mr. Coolridge, Mrs. 
Charles Kubn and Mr. Morgan. 

Stokes.—Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes 
gave a dance at their county place, Shadow Brook, 
Lenox, Mass., on New Year's Eve., for a house 
party of sixty guests or more, which included Miss 
Edith Barnes, Miss Gertrude Barnes, Miss Constance 
Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. John Sherman Hoyt, Miss 
Charlotte Barnes, Mr. Herbert Parsons, Mr. James 
Barnes, Miss Rosina Hoyt and a party which came 
over Mr. David W. Bishop’s place, At midnight all 
the guests joined in singing Auld Lang Syne. 

Sloane.—Mr. and Mrs. John Sloane gave a 
dance at their county place, Wyndhurst, Lenox, 
Mass., on New .Year’s Night, for their daughter, 
Miss Evelyn Sloane. Present were Miss Edith 
Bishop, Miss Marion Whittaker, Miss Janet Hen- 
derson, Miss Thomas, Miss Frances Howland, Miss 
Florence Wyckoff, Mr. Robert Fairfax, Mr. James 
Barney, Mr. William S. Coffin, Mr. John S. Boyers, 
Mr. Henry F. Collin, Mr. Amos Pinchot, Mr. Frank 
G. Harrison and Mr. A. Barney. 

Allen.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic H. Allen gave a 
dance on New Year's Eve. at their county place, 
Bolton Priory, Pelham Manor. The cotillon was 
led by Mr. J. Wadsworth Ritchie, dancing with 
Mrs. Allen, After the New Year had been welcomed 
a Virginia reel and county dances were danced. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Oliver Iselin, Mr. and Mrs. James M. 
Waterbury, Mr. and Mrs, Charles F. Havemeyer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. Perry 
Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliot, Mr. and 
Mr;. Marion Story, Mr. and Mrs, Duncan S. Hoyt, 
Mr and Mrs. Theodore A, Havemeyer, Mr, and 
Mrs. Howard N. Potter, Mr. and Mrs. De Lancey 
Kane, Mr. and Mrs, J. Borden Harriman, Miss 
Katherine Garrison, Miss Pauline Whittier, Miss 
Marie Winthrop, Miss Tiffany, Mr. Frederic D. 
Beach, Mr. Woodbury Kane, Mr. James W. Apple- 
ton, Mr. David Lydig, Mr. Boman Baldwin, Mr. 
Winfield Scott Hoyt, Mr. Oliver H. P. Belmont and 
Mr, James M. Waterbury, Jr 

Richmond County. —The Richmond Co, Hunt 
Club gave a ball at the Hotel Castleton, New 
Brighton, Staten Island, on New Year's Eve. Re- 
ceiving were Mrs. George T. Bonner, Mrs. G. A. 
Irving, Mrs. Eugene Outerbridge, Mrs, F. O, 





Boyd, Mrs, Robert Emmet Robinson, Mrs. H. W. 
Watsons, Mrs. Charles Benedict, Mrs Wetherel 
B. Thomas, Mrs. W. S. Nicholas and Mrs. E. S. 
Twining. 

dSloane.--Mrs. Wm. D. Sloane has recalied her 
invitations for a dance she was to have given on 13 
Jan., on account of a death in the family. 

Twombly.—Mrs, H. McK. Twombly has re- 
called her invitations for a dance she was to have 
given on 22 Jan.,on cccount of a death in the tamily. 

Bachelors Bail.—A Bachelor's Bail will be 
given at the Waldorf on 7 Feb. The Com, in 
charge of the arrangements includes Mr. Alexander 
M. Hadden, who will lead the cotillon; Mr. Schuyler 
Schieftelin, Mr. J. Frederic Pierson, Jr.; and Mr. 
Renwick Hurry. Among the subscribers are Mr. 
George Austin Morrison, Jr.; Mr. Erskine Hewett, 
Mr. George Lorillard Ronalds, Mr. Matthew Astor 
Wilks, Mr. Harold Van Rensselaer, Mr. Newbold 
Morris, Mr. Kenneth Robinson, Mr. Jameson Cut- 
ting, Mr. Charles Riker, Mr. Edwin Clarence Moller, 
Mr. Edward R. Thomas, Mr. John G. Neeser, Mr. 
Henry V. Day, Mr. DeWitt C. Wells, Mr. Robert 
Dunn Graham, Mr. Morris Burrill, Mr. A. V. Z. 
Post and Mr. James W. Gerard, Jr. 

Saturday bvensng —The third-meeting of the 
Saturday Evening Dancing Class was held at the 
Mendelssohn Assembly Rooms on Sat. Eve., 4 Jan. 
Receiving were Mrs. Philip J. Sands, Mrs. Francis 
Barlow, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge and Mrs, Stuyve 
sant Fish Morris. The cotillon was led by Mr. 
Edward Crosby, dancing alone. The favors were 
exceptionally pretty, and consisted of leather picture 
frames, engagement books and bunches of flowers. 


DINNERS 


Peabody.—Judge and Mrs. Charles A. Peabody 
gave a dinner at 60 W. 21st St., on Sat. eve., 4 Jan. 

Alexandre —Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry Alexandre 
gave a dinner at 10 W. 33d St., on Fri. eve., 8 Jan, 

4 homas.—Mr. and Mrs, Samuel Thomas gave a 
dinner at 17 W. sgth St., on Thu, eve., 2 Jan. 

Cuctting.—Mr. and Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting 
gave adinner at 372 Fifth Ave., on Fri. eve., 3 Jan. 

De Peyster.—The Misses De Peyster gave a 
dinner at 112 E. 36th St., on Sat. eve., 4 Jan. 

Bishop.—Mr. and Mrs. Heber R. Bishop gave a 
dinner-dance at 881 Fifth Ave., on Wed., 8 Jan. 

Strong.—Mr. and Mrs, Willizm Everard Strong 
will give a dinner at 176 Mad, Ave., on Sat., 11 Jan. 

Dahigren,—Mr. and Mrs. John Vinton Dahigren 
will give a dinner at 20 W. 56th St., next week, in 
honor of Cardinal Satolli. 

Astor.—Mrs. Astor will give a dinner at 841 
Fifth Ave., on Thu , 16 Jan, 

Brooks.—Mr. and Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks 
will give a dinner at x E. 45th St.,on Thu.,g Jan. 

Waterbury —Mr. Nelson J. Waterbury, whose 
marriage to Miss May Louise Hayden, of Philadel- 
phia, was celebrated on Wed., 8 Jan., gave his fare- 
well Bachelor dinner on Sat. eve.,4 Jan., at the Hotel 
Beilevue, Philadelphia, Present were Miss Isabelle 
Halsey, Miss Esther Montgomery, Miss Mabel 
Thomas, Miss Laura Knight, Miss Waterbury, Miss 
Hayden, Miss Nina Streeter, Mr. Percy Bramwell, 
Mr. Howard Conkling, Mr. George B. Lindsay, Mr. 
Albert Bertram Kelly, Mr. Edward Yarnall, Mr. W, 
Harris Roome, Mr. Henry De Eresby Wesson and 
Mr. Carroll Berry. Mrs, Frothingham chaperoned 
the party. 

Osborne.—Assistant District Attorney Osborne, 
whose marriage to Miss Leila Grey Van Wyck was 
celebrated on Wed., 8 Jan., gave his tarewell Bache- 
lor dinner at the Waldorf, on New Year's Eve. 
Present were Mr. G.G., Battle, Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald, 
Mr. W. Newton Sharp, Mr. G. D. Lamb, Mr. Will- 
iam Van Wyck and Mr. A. S. Williams, 


INTIMATIONS 


Jones.—Mr. and Mrs, Lewis Quentin Jones sailed 
for Europe on Wed., 8 Jan. 

Burden.—Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden 
gave a theatre party at the Broadway Theatre, fol- 
lowed by a supper at 5 E. 26th St., on Thu., 2 Jan., 
for Miss Evelyn Burden. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs, C, Albert Stevens, Mr. and Mrs, Whitney 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs, Egerton L. Winthrop, Miss 
Elsie Clews, Miss Van Rensselaer, Miss Tresor, 
Miss Anna Morgan, Miss Whittier, Miss Tiffany, 
Miss Virginia Fair, Mr. Hamilton Cary, Mr. Gilbert 
Francklyn, Mr. Edward Crowninshield, Mr. C. Raoul 
Duval, Mr. J. De Wolf Cutting, Mr. Moses Taylor, 
Mr. Henry Whitehouse and Mr. Erskine Hewitt. 

Kane,.—Mr. and Mrs. John Innes Kane and Miss 
Post have been the guests, at Tuxedo, of Mr. and 
Mrs. George Griswold. 

Stebbins.—Mrs. James H. Stebbins has recalled 
her invitations for her receptions this month on 
account of a death in the family. 

Nichols.—Mr, and Mrs, Romaine C. Nichols 
had a house party at their country place, Bernards- 
ville, N. J., for the holidays, which included Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Lee, Mr. and Mrs, Nicholas De Peys- 
ter, Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. 
H, Dillon Ripley and Mrs. W. M. De Peyster. 

Lakewood.—Registered at Lakewood last week 
were Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. J. Oakley Rhinelander, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Rhinelander, Dr. and Mrs Rainsford, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Kingsland, Mr. and Mrs, Westervelt, Mrs. 
Isaac Kip, Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Mrs. 
Morgan Dix, Mrs. Soutter, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Colby, Mrs. 
Piffard, Miss Constance Tailor and Mr. Dunbar 
Wright. 

Vanderbilt.— Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
have recalled their invitation for the musicale to have 
been at 1 W. 37th St.,on 7 Jan.,on account of a 
death in the family. 

Hamilton.—Mrs. G. Van Courtlandt Hamilton 
will give a musicale at 120 E. 34th St., on Tue., 14 
Jan. 


GOLF 


Lakewood.—The golf tournament played at 
Lakewood for the Gould cup on New Year's day 
was won by the Rev. Dr. Rainsford in 88 net. Mr. 
George E, Armstrong won the gold medal given by 


the Lakewood Club for the lowest scratch score, 
Following is the scores: 


Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford 


Out 6645 73 6 6 4 —)Gr.H, Net 

In 45546 5 46 § —J91-3- 8% 
George E. Armstrong's score was 

She rintt 2 = 4-48 - 

In 5 6 @ 4644 $ Geass? 


Mr. E, Robbins Walker won the Converse Golf 
Cup on Saturday with a net score of 87. 


Knollwood.—The members of the Knollwood 
County Club, at Elmsford, held a golf tournament on 
New Year's Day, for a special silver cup given by the 
club. L. F. Van Etten, the best player of the club, 
won with a record from scratch of 106 strokes for the 
eighteen holes. 

The last competition of the season forthe Thébaud 
cup was held on Sat., 4 Jan., and was won by E. T, 
Reynal, whose score was: 


Out 8 g 
In 6 = 


—66 } 
4 ae f 27-30-97 


Mr. R. Churchill, Mrs. P.G. Thébaud, Mr. B, L. 
Tone, Mr. Augustus T. Gillender, Miss Nathalie 
Enos, Mr, Edward H. Clark, Mr. P. G. Thébaud, 
Mr. A. T, Bates and Mr. N. C, Reynal also played. 
This cup is the only one for which both the men 
and women players of the club can compete f_r. 

Montclair.—The Montclair Goif Club held tour- 
naments both for women and men on New Year's 
Day. 

In the women’s tournament Miss Mary Van 
Lennep beat the best record—g7 strokes— made on 
the course previously, which she herself held, by 
playing the nine holes from scratch in 89. 

Mrs. Fred Harrison, who had a handicap of five 
strokes, won the ladies’ prize with a net total of 87. 

In the men’s tournament, Mr. A. Schroeder and 
Mr. H. C. Pray tied with 122 strokes net. Mr. 
Schroeder played scratch and Mr. Pray had a handi- 
cap of 40. They played off on one hole for the 
prize, Mr. Schroeder allowing Mr. Pray a*handicap 
of three for the hole and beating him out by two 
strokes, 

Oakhurst.—The Oakhurst Golf Club, at Rye 
Neck, held a scratch tournament for Members on 
New Year's Day. Mr. Robert Craighead won with 
a total of 125 for the eighteen holes, 

Orange- Great interest was take in the tourna- 
ment at theSouth Orange Field Club held on 4 Jan., 
between teams from the home club and the Mont- 
clair Golf Club. The conditions were tour men on a 
side ; eighteen holes medal play. The score follows : 


Orange Holes Montclair Holes 
R. M. Colgate 2 A. Schoder c 
G. Miles ° Paul Harrison 
F. W, Allen ° 


oO 
T. T. Kird ° 
I 


F. A. Wright ° F. Harrison 
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(1) Thewriter’stull name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only, answered by mail 
betore publication, and with postage paid by corre- 
spondent 

Investment of $3,000. To Interested, 
Northampton, Mass.—I have been a reader 
of Vogue for some time, and have taken 
special interest in the financial articles under 
Care of Funds. I find the information of 
great assistance, and look forward to each issue 
of the paper. 

Accepting your invitation to submit per- 
plexities for advice, will you kindly suggest a 
good investment for, say, $3,000 which will 
net as near 5 per cent. as possible, and still 
be entirely safe ? 

As doubtless you are aware,such a thing 
as an absolutely safe investment does not 
exist. All forms of investment are open to 
fluctuations and peril. The best that can be 
said to you is that we recommend what we 
consider to be, apparently, prudent invest- 
ments. The recent decline in the price of 
most securities gives an opportunity to invest 
more advantageously than for some months 
past, and when the situation shows signs of 
clearing, quotations will probably be marked 
up from their present low level. As a general 
thing, it is rather difficult to obtain a high 
class first mortgage railroad bond having a 
long time to run that will net 5 per cent., 
unless the road is located in the west or south, 
where the country is not fully developed, and 
the crop uncertainties are reflected in earnings 
which vary sometimes considerably from year 
to year. 

Wabash first mortgage 5 per cent. gold 
bonds, due in 1939, interest payable May and 
November Ist, are now selling at about 104, 





and are very well thought of. They will net 
nearly 5 per cent. at present, were lately sell- 
ing at 107 to 108, and the net earnings from 
July 1 to November 30 are very encouraging, 
showing an increase of $409,058 over the same 
period a year ago. 

Peoria and Eastern Consolidated 4s, due in 
1940, interest April and October ist, which 
is guaranteed by the ‘‘ Big Four,’’ or C.,C., 
C, & St. L. Rd., are selling around 77, and 
will net nearly 5 1-5 per cent. The gross earn- 
ings have miaterially increased from January 
to October, compared with 1893, and they 
would seem to be a very fair investment. 

Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Deben- 
ture 5s, due in 1921, interest March and 
September, are selling at about 93, will net 
about 5% per cent., and as the company is 
showing increased earnings, there is hardly 
any doubt but that the interest on these bonds, 
which are the same as the company’s notes, 
will continue to be regularly earned and paid. 
Chicago and North Western preferred stock, 
selling at, about 145, paying 7 per cent. 
dividends, will net nearly 5 per cent., and is 
very well regarded. It pays $1 75 per share 
quarterly, which rate has been maintained for 
many years, and probably will continue to be 
paid. One each of the first three would 
seem to be a safe investment, 

Besides these bonds, we should recommend 
your considering Consolidated Gas stock. 
This is now selling in the market between 
145 and 150, ° Within three years it has very 
rapidly appreciated from between go and 100 
to 160, and there are many who regard it as 
having a great future of increased market 
value. It is a conservatively managed stock, 
and pays 8 per cent. dividend. Bought at 
150, it would net you over 5 per cent. on your 
investment. 
of fashion, and there is besides an immense 
amount of gas used for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

In any event, we should not advise your 
putting all your $3,000 into one 
The adage of not putting all one’s eggs into 
one basket is a very admirable rule of econom- 
ical conduct. If you buy one bond or a few 
shares of stock here and there, the chances of 
them all meeting with serious disaster are 
reduced to a minimum, 

Colonial Dames. ToG. M., Dallas, 
Texas.—Will you kindly advise me what are 
the necessary qualifications and requirements 
to enable a lady to become a mernber of the 
Order of Colonial Dames ? 

The requirements for membership in the 
National Society of Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica are that one be legitimately descended, in 
own person, from some ancestor of 
worthy life who came to reside in an Ameti- 
can colony prior to 1776, and who was effi- 
cient, in the service of the country, either in 
the founding of a town or commonwealth 
that has survived and developed into impor- 
tance, or who held an important position in 
the Colonial Government, or who, as a 
statesman or officer, contributed to the 
achievement of American independence. 

Wearing Natural Flowers. To E. 
N., Milford. —Will Vogue kindly inform me 
on what occasions it is absolutely correct to 
wear hatural flowers ? 

We do not know of any occasion on which 
it is not correct to wear natural flowers, but 
much good taste may be shown in the appro- 
priateness of the flower selected to the occa- 
sion, costume, etc. 

To some women flowers are as necessary an 
accessory of their toilet as a handkerchief, and 
violets the usual choice, American Beauty 
roses, lilies-of-the valley and violets are the 
flowers most in vogue, and supposed to be 
best form, but a woman’s sense of the har- 
monies will often cause her to pin a Maréchal 
Niel bud or two at the corner of a square- 
necked velvet gown, or a dark red Jacque- 
minot among her laces. Not more than two 
or three roses should ever be worn. 

In summer, with a filmy gown of muslin 
and lace, nothing is prettier than a bunch of 
buttercups or daisies, stuck in a blue riobon 
belt, or with a gown of yellow, and, as with 
everything else, one is permitted more latitude 
in the selection of flowers in the country than 
the form of winter and town allow, so one 
finds many beautiful flowers that are effective 
in color with different costumes, and proper 
for different occasions, 
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SPRING NOVELTIES. 
Ladies’ Wash Fabrics 


French Pique, 
Embroidered Linons, 
Stripe and Plain Linon Batiste. 


Grass Linen Batiste. 


Printed Linen Lawns, 
French Organdies, 
Printed Dimity. 
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STERLING 


WHITING M’F’G Co. 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 





RECENT DEVELOPMENTS CONCERNING ARTICLES STAMPED 
STERLING 


SERVE TO EMPHASIZE THE IMPORTANCE OF OBSERVING THE 


MAKER'S MARK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY Piifp FINE. 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR 


TRADE-MARK. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


O those contemplating going 
South during the Winter we 
wish to state that our importation 
of woolens suitable for a warmer 
climate has arrived; and we are 
prepared to make outfits for your- 
selves, as well as your boys and 
girls, at very short notice, and at 
reasonable prices. 





——aey»> 
359 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
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Larchmont Yacht Ciub 
Won by Emerald. 


HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 


Maker or Men’s Ctorues, 


253 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
(One door above 28th St.) 


The Season’s Novelties: 


FOR MORNING WEAR 
Double Breasted Riding Coat, 
in Plaid and Check Angola 


THE COACHING COAT 
of Iron Gray Venetian. 


FOR EVENING WEAR 
Dress Suits of Vicuma, in all 
the New Weaves. 











Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 
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| 178 AND 180 FIFTH AvE., 

bet. 22d and 23d Sts, 
181 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 
PALMER Housg, CHICAGO, 
914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


4a Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities, 
JAENECKE ULLMAN Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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BLACK DUCHESSE SATIN COSTUME 


Skirt untrimmed. Bodice, yellow brocade, trimmed with pearl and Rhine stone passementerie. 
Cape of the satin with appliqué trimming composed of iredescent passementerie in 


design of roses and leaves, 


Fall of yellow chiffon from vest. 
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-~ He art of being agreeable may be summed up in one word—sympathetic. Not only 

I will the agreeable one weep with those who weep, but equally will she (it is usually 

feminine) rejoice with those who do rejoice, and more important still, she will take 

an interest in the dull commonplaces of everyday experience, than which nothing puts a 

greater strain on social intercourse. To endure the recital of John’s delinquencies, or May’s 

social triumphs, or baby’s cuteness, or the chronicles of personal .ailments, or of business 
trials, requires either Christian resignation or a pitying interest in the human family. 

One of the insatiable cravings of humanity is for sympathy, arid the person endowed with 
sufficient imagination to intuitively perceive, and enough sympathy to truly care for the 
longings, experiences, perplexities and joys of humanity, can surely count upon the affec- 
tionate regard of men and women, old and young. Very few are capable of being self- 
sufficient, and those who do attain this state of independence are frequently cold and hard. 
They ask nothing of their fellows, but as they regard dependence of any kind, whether 
intellectual or emotional, as an indication of weakness, they scorn to appeal for sympathy. 

The vast majority, however, self-centered to the utmost limit of intense selfishness, re- 
sent the self-absorption of others. ‘* The world is hard,’’ they moan, and they fall to fret- 
ting because they and their affairs fail of the sympathetic appreciation which they feel to be 
their due—a most fruitless, as well as a most depressing, occupation. 

One of the reasons which impelled man to fight so furiously against the emancipation of 
woman from the shackles which chained her to home duties was, undoubtedly, his well- 
founded fear that when she became interested in outside matters her sympathy with his con- 
cerns would diminish. In her dependent position it was to her interest to be agreeable and 
tenderly alive to all that concerned man, the provider. This habit of being sympathetic is 
the characteristic which attracts and holds men longer than any other feminine quality. It 
is that which makes men love mothers more than they do fathers, and it is this quality in even 
a plain woman which will make her loved by men, and by women as well. 

By sympathy is meant something more subtle than mere good-heartedness. Probably 
the most cruel and the most embarrassing experiences result from blundering good nature, 
fussiness and a fateful tendency to say the wrong thing, being usually characteristic of the 
merely good natured ; whereas the sympathy that wins for its dispenser a place in the hearts 
of her kind is’ unobtrusive—felt rather than declaimed—and keenly perceptive of the condi- 
tion of mind and circumstances of those with whom it is thrown in contact. Except for the 
very selfish, a sympathetic interest in humanity is not difficult of cultivation—a little setting 
aside of self, a genuine pity for humanity’s sorrows, its thwarted ambitions and its disap- 
pointments, and as genuine a pleasure in the joys that come into all lives at some time or 
other. Jealousy and envy, those detestable twin qualities, are, of course, fatal to the culti- 
vation of agreeableness. 

If religious teachers were to emphasize the duty of being sympathetic, the minds of most 
of the hearers would revert to the poor and the crippled, and the otherwise diseased, or to 
those in deep grief. Few would think of their fellow worshippers, sitting all about them, 
whose natures, whatever their station, cry out for everyday sympathy in little as well as big 
things. It is not alone by buying flannel undergarments for rheumatic old women, or by 
subscribing to baby hospital funds, that a woman earns the justly bestowed reputation of 
being sympathetic. She remembers the spinster who, although well-to-do, is somewhat 
lonely, and she proposes a matinée frolic ; or she sends a bunch of violets to the passé wife, 
whose husband neglects her ; or she refrains from talking books to people who read nothing 
but the daily papers. She makes a point of saying complimentary things about wives to 
their husbands, than which, by the way, there is no more pleasant habit ; in short, she per- 
forms many little services, which make small demands on either time or purse, but which 
bring positive happiness to those on whom they are bestowed. 

The rule of conventional etiquette is to render oneself inoffensive to one’s associates. 
The truly agreeable man, or woman goes beyond this negative line of conduct, and endeav- 
ors, in an unassuming way, to make others happy. 
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From Portrait by Edward Hughes 
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ALIDA CRAIG 
CHAPTER VI 


{In previous chapters it was explained that Alida Craig, 


a young artist, had attracted the sentimental interest of 


Philip Herford, who for some years has been quasi 
engaged to an actress of ability, Margaret Fremiet, whose 
husband, unfortunately, continued to live. Having been 
betrayed into expressing his love for Alida on the day the 
story opens, Philip has the added misery of learning that the 
husband of the actress is dead, and, as an honorable man, 
there is nothing for him but to keep faith with the woman to 
whom he has been tacitly engaged. Philip goes to Alida, ex- 
piains how matters are with him, and bids her farewell. 
Madame Fremiet is warned by an anonymous letter that 
Philip has been attentive to Alida. She visits the girl, and 
concludes that her correspondentslandered Philip. Attended 
by the Duke of Axminster, Margaret me-ts Philip at his 
sister's house, and on the next day the following interview 
takes place between Philip and Margaret. ] 


) He following afternoon 
Mi A 4 Philip Herford went to 
, - Madame _ Fremiet’s. 

— As he waited for her 
in the charming flower- 
scented parlor, filled 
with the pretty things 
that she always settled 
around herself during 
her ** encampments”’ for any length of time, 
the subtle exotic charm that seemed to breathe 
from her, and from all her belongings, stole 
over his senses, and when at last Margaret 
entered the room, he was in a brown study, 
from which he started as she laid her hand on 
his shoulder. 

«« Ah, dear,”” he said, rising and kissing her 
hand. ‘* Your room is so warm and fragrant 
that after the cold air it lulled my thoughts 
into Sybaritic repose. ”* 

«« What are you thinking of ?’’ She settled 
herself into a comfortable corner of the sofa 
beside him, and looked up under her dark 
lids. 

«¢] was thinking about—Margaret do you 
know you are not looking well. Last night 
you were so gorgeously radiant, are you not 
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well to-day ? 

<¢ How unkind of you, Philip; you suggest 
that I am no longer pretty in daylight. Of 
course I am all right.”’ 

She had been battling for hours with a bad 
attack of heart trouble, to which she was be- 
coming more and more a victim, but she was 
very sensitive about this weakness. Her 
glorious, robust health had been so long her 
great pride, that she hated to confess herself 
an invalid. There had always been in her a 
sort of Pagan glorification of health and 
beauty; and she felt that she could never grow 
old or be sick. She was looking pale to-day, 
which surprised Philip, who had never, from 
one chance or another, seen her after one of 
her bad attacks. 

<¢ You have big purple hollows under your 
eyes, my dear. Why don’t you confide in me 
if you are not well?”’ 

«<I'm all right, don’t tease. Probably I 
did not get all the make-up off my face last 
evening, which accounts for my Jooks and 
your sympathy. Tell me, what have you been 
doing to-day ?”” 

‘«Nothing. I've been to a book auction. 
But I want to talk to you seriously about 
something.”” 

‘¢ Don’t talk seriously,’’ said Margaret. 
She was beginning to feel better and the reac- 
tion was setting in. The color came up into 
her face, and as she curled up in her corner, 
she looked like a radiant beauty of twenty- 
five. ‘Don't let’s be serious, let’s play and 
talk nonsense, for all the years you have made 
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love to me, I've never known any one so de- 
lightfully and artistically flirtatious as you, so 
‘woo me, woo me,’ I’m in a humor to be 
won,”’ 

Her dark eyes gleamed softly, her red, 
laughing mouth seemed a rose to be kissed, 
and in the languorous grace of her attitude, 
she breathed a spell of enchantment. She wore 
a long, flowing tea gown of rich purple silk, a 
curious Indian fabric shot with gold threads. It 
was such a gown that she had worn years be- 
fore, when Philip had called her, in a poetic 
mood, ‘* My gold and purple butterfly ’’—it 
had been his pet name for her ever since. 

‘‘ My gold and purple butterfly,’’ he said, 
leaning toward her, ‘‘I’m not in the mood to 
play at wooing, but to woo in earnest. I want 
you to let our engagement be announced at 
once. I want you to seta day—a very early 
one, dear—for our marriage.”” 

Margaret looked at him keenly ; his voice, 
every tone of which she knew by heart, rang 
as true as on the first day when he had told her 
that he loved her. Since her visit to Alida’s 
studio, Margaret had had time to think. 
What she saw of the girl had so charmed her, 
she seemed such a slight, babyish little crea- 
ture, that she had laughed at herself for taking 
the least notice of the anonymous letter. Now, 
as she looked into Philip’s dark eyes, she read 
there nothing but the natural desire of an 
ardent lover to hasten his marriage. She 
laughed softly. 

‘«T want to wait until my engagement here 
is over. I couldn't stand the reporters and 
the newspapers. I've lived so long in the glare 
of publicity that I’m just like a romantic girl 
in this, I want it kept quiet. We have waited 
so long, six weeks isn’t much longer—I cannot 
consent before. No, don’t press me, Philip— 
I’ve waited so long that now on the brink of 
happiness I want to pause to play with fortune 
a little longer, and to come to you, when I do, 
not in a parade or show, but quietly and simply, 
as though I were still the young girl that I 
would I were—as though I had never seen the 
stage or known the love of any other man but 
you.”” 

Philip kissed her soft cheek, and for a few 
moments she was perfectly happy and still in 
his embrace. 

‘<It shall be just as you wish,”’ he said. He 
had hoped that the engagement could be an- 
nounced, and the marriage take place very 
soon, but he realized all Margaret’s objections. 
He knew the trials of the publicity of her 
position, and said no more. For a long time 
they sat in silence, then they talked of the 
past, of their early days together. His téte-a 
téte with Margaret was full of charm ; every 
conversation seemed to disclose a new side to 
her character. She had entered the room a 
grand, dignified creature in her sweeping 
gown—in her confession of her desire to keep 
their engagement a secret, her face had worn 
the expression of a shy young girl; now she 
lay back in her cushions a picture of sensuous 
beauty, talking with regretful sentiment of the 
days that were no more. 

‘Shall I ever know you?’ said Philip, 
struck by the changing of her manner, as, in 
fact, he often had been. ‘* How little I know 
of you. Nothing would ever surprise me that 
you did or said, I see you under so many 
different guises. When we are married, we 
won't settle down to not knowing what to say 
to each other in a hurry—you will have to tell 
me all about yourself, and it will be like 
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Scherezade’s story, it will furnish me with 
amusement and amazement for a thousand and 
one nights.”” 

‘¢It’s because I am a Creole,’’ said Mar- 
garet. ‘‘I think the races are divided into 
Caucasian, Mongolian and Creole, but it’s 
wonderful, for all my exciting life, how little 
there is to tell. You know that I married 
Monsieur Bonaventure when I was eighteen, 
and that I was unhappy and miserable ; that I 
suddenly became aware of my one talent, and 
that I went on the stage.’ Her tone changed 
to a dreamy, reflective one. ‘1 wonder if I 
did wrong? I had ties, duties, but I left 
them all—never thought of them. If it were 
to do over again, I know I should do just as I 
did, and yet I regret—’’ she spoke with such 
sadness that Philip was touched. 

‘< Don’t regret what you did, dear,’’ he 
said. People with your genius are not to 
judge themselves by the narrow canons that 
are for the ordinary lot. It was your birth- 
right to be an actress. Think how little the 
world is the loser by one good housewife less 
—how much it would have lost in not having 
your interpretations of Shakespeare.*’ 

‘¢T know, but Margaret sat upright 
on the edge of the sofa, her parted red lips 
showing her beautiful, glistening teeth, as 
though she were about to speak ; then she lay 
back again among the pillows. 

‘¢ What was it going to be, Margaret ?”’ 

‘Nothing. I have changed my mind. 
Don’t let us talk seriously any more. It 
makes me chilly, talking of my past sins ; al- 
ways makes me want to commit a new set, to 
blot out the old ones. Are you coming to see 
me act to-night ?"’ : 

They talked a little longer, and then Philip 
went away, going down into the cold, chill 
street, with crowding sensations of Margaret's 
beauty and charm, and cursing his own weak- 





ness and folly, and the tangle he had made of 


others’ lives. 

Margaret lay quite still among the cushions 
for a long time, thinking of Philip and the 
years of their long waiting. Her life had been 
so good, so happy in its triumphs, in its joyous 
inner life. The room grew dark, and her 
maid came in and lighted the gas. She was a 
middle-aged Englishwoman, devoted to her 
mistress. 

‘© A caller, Madame,”” she said softly, fear- 
ing that Margaret was asleep. 

‘¢ Who is it, Barnes ?”” 

‘¢ The Duke of Axminster, Madame.’ The 
woman could scarcely conceal her pride in a 
mistress who had a duke as a familiar caller. 

Madame Fremiet straightened her hair, 
peeped into the glass to see that her dress was 
in order, and when the Duke entered she was 
sitting before the fire, her tea table drawn up 
beside her—the majestic creature that the 
world knew, and that Axminster never doubt- 
ed was her real self. Margaret had stayed too 
much at Chilworth not to know just how the 
Duke took his tea. She made it now exactly 
to his taste. The Duke, like many of his 
countrymen, was not an especially brilliant 
conversationalist ; in fact, his qualities were 
largely national ; but if he lacked the super- 
ficial graces, he certainly had most fully de- 
veloped the dogged faithfulness and devotion 
for which Englishmen are noted. When he 
had drunk his tea and had read Margaret 
most of the contents of his mother’s latest let- 
ter, he unburdened his mind of a rumor that 
he had heard at the club—that Margaret was 

















going to leave the stage and marry Philip 
Herford. 

There is no such thing as breaking unpleas- 
ant news gently. Margaret could say no 
more and no less than that it was true. She 
dwelt on her great friendship for the Duke, her 
admiration for his mother, their untold kind- 
ness to her, but under all her gentle speeches, 
the fact remained that she was going to marry 
Mr. Herford as soon as her New York engage- 
ment was finished. 

She was surprised to see the effect that her 
words had. Ordinarily reserved and phleg- 
matic, the Duke’s self-possession was forgotten 
entirely ; he paced the room with long strides, 
speaking to himself in absorption. 

** Do listen to me,’’ said Margaret. ‘* You 
would not have me pretend to care for you 
and marry you for your position, would you ? 
Forget about me; your title and position 
make you, after the princes, one of the great- 
est men in England. To me you will always 
be one of the greatest and best men I have ever 
known ; even if my heart were not elsewhere, 
respect is not love. You will marry some great 
lady and be happy.”’ 

‘*My brother Dolworth is as sure of the 
title as though I were dead,”’ he said. ‘* You 
know there was only one duchess for me, and 
I shall go back to Chilworth and see her mov- 
ing around the rooms again as you did last 
summer—as I would if you had really been 
my wife and died.”’ 

She had known Axminster for years, and his 
deep sentiment and feeling were not unknown 
to her, but there was something in his words 
that touched her deeply ; a sob rose in her 
throat. 

‘Years ago, when you first refused me, I 
was almost mad with jealousy,’’ he went on. 
‘‘I have comforted myself all these years, 
thinking that you did not care for me in the 
prime of you success and beauty, but that I 
would wait, and some time you would come to 
me when everything else was gone, when you 
were sick and alone; I have watched you lately, 
I know the effort it takes for you to keep up 
appearances, you are ill—I had hoped that you 
would come to me now. My shoulders are 
broad enough for you to rest your tired head 
upon, my heart is wide enough to be filled 
with happiness if it could be devoted to you.”’ 

Margaret dropped into the chair sobbing. 

‘© You are the best, the dearest friend, but 
don’t you understand, I love Mr. Herford. 
Forget me, and give the Duchess a more 
worthy daughter than I could ever be.”” 

‘«Never!*’ His face was set with anger. 
«* How little you know me. Since I have 
known you I have never seen any woman that 
could charm me for a moment——yes, I have, 
though’’—he stopped. ‘* There was such a 
queer circumstance—I was going along in the 
dusk the other night, when a woman passed me 
whom I thought was you—I followed her ; she 
was smaller, slighter than you are, a mere girl, 
but she made my pulses beat, she was so like 
you. She walked fast, and I followed her 
until she disappeared. Isn’t it absurd, a 
man of my age chasing a little Bohemian, be- 
cause she reminded me of you?’’ 

As he was speaking, a strange chill crept 
over Margaret; her eyes dilated, and she 
looked wildly and fixedly at him ; her face was 
gray and wan; she tried to speak, but her 
voice failed. He seized a carafe of water, and 
gave her some to drink. She looked at him 
with dumb, pathetic eyes. 
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‘¢ Wait,’’ she said, and then for a few mo- 
ments he watched her fight for br.ath, and 
cold drops of perspiration stood out on his fore- 
head in agony at seeing her suffer. 

‘¢ Shall I call Barnes?”’ 

‘¢ No—wait—just a moment.”” 

She could scarcely speak above a whisper. 
And he knelt down beside her chair to catch 
the words : 





to-night—bu I may need you to-morrow.”” 

At his sharp ring, Barnes came hurrying in, 
all devotion to her mistress. 

That night for the first time in all her theat- 
rical career, notice was sent to close the the- 
atre. Owing to sudden illness Madame Frem- 
iet did not play that night. 

Polly King 


(To be continued.) 





‘¢] FOLLOWED ; SHE WAS SMALLER, SLIGHTER THAN YOU ARE”” 


(Duke of Axminster to Madame Fremiet.) 


‘<I’m not very well—I have these spells 
sometimes,’’ she gasped, ‘As you were 
speaking, a strange sensation of trouble and fear 
came over me—I have had such a warning 
before, and it presages some trouble.’” The 
still, blank look came into her eyes again ; she 
seemed almost inatrance. ‘* You have waited 
so long for me, wait a little longer. I see 
trouble ahead. Go now," she said hoarsely, 
**but come to-morrow. I do not need you 
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SECOND OPEN QUESTION 


O what extent may a married man with 

I propriety pay his honorable intentions 

to a married woman not related to 

him, but with whom he is on terms of particu- 

lar friendliness? and under what circum- 

stances, if any, may he call upon her, make 
her presents, or appear with her in public? 

See terms in another column. 














A GIFT OF ROSES 


‘6 Adame will receive you,’ said the 
maid softly, and left Pennel alone 
in the large luxurious room. In 

his long overcoat and holding his hat, to which 

a few flakes of dry snow yet adhered, he sat 

down near the door on the only straight- 

backed chair the apartment contained, and 
stared at the flaming logs in the rose-tiled fire- 
piace. 

Pennel moved restlessly. The heat soon 
became oppressive. Then, stirred by a sud- 
den suspicion, he turned and glanced up at 
the wall where, on a low bracket of carved 
brass, had stood his marble bust of La Espa- 
fiola. He had half thought it might be gone. 
But it looked calmly down upon him, the 
head tilted a little backward on the long flex- 
ible throat, the full, heavy-lidded eyes, with 
their indented pupils set wide apart under thick 


brows, a faint smile just stirring the corners of 


the closed lips. 

The portiéres at the door of an inner room 
opened and fell noiselessly behind a tall woman 
in a loose, trailing, straw-colored robe. Her 
blue-black hair hung in two thick braids below 
her waist. In one hand she held a half- 
smoked cigarette, and the fingers of the other, 
which she put out to Pennel, were stained saf- 
fron from rolling the tobacco. 

‘*So it is you,’’ she said, speaking with a 
slight accent, her smiling eyes resting on the 
young man’s handsome face. 

‘* You sent for me, Madame.’ 

“‘SoI did. But you do not seem very 
glad to see me.” 

Pennel’s smooth cheeks flushed, and his 
eyes fell before the Spaniard’s caressing 
glance. 

‘*T—I thought you were angry with me,” 
he stammered. 

‘¢Pobrecito. And why should I be angry 
with you? But come—take off that huge 
coat. You make me shiver. You bring the 
winter into my poor little den, my one refuge. 
Ah, Dios, Dios, what a country !”” 

Pennel was silent, trying to collect the 
fragments of the cold reserve with which he 
had encased himself. Where was his griev- 
ance, in face of this friendly reception, this 
smiling, amiable woman? He avoided her 
glance, and frowned, trying not to give in. 
He was very young. 

‘© You have not been to see me for three 
days, my friend,”’ said the Spaniard, gently. 
Her eyes rested on his averted cheek with a 
glance half-maternal, half-passionate. 

‘““No. I thought you were angry,”’ he re- 
peated. Then turning suddenly toward her, 
‘< Tell me why you sent back my roses, with- 
out a line or a word? I wanted only to please 


you, and—TI cannot think how I have offended 
pos 


> 


you 
' Poor boy !"” she said, eyeing him pity- 
ingly. “‘So that has been bothering 
you! I might have written, as you say, a 
line—but I was very busy. Otherwise, per- 
haps, I should have kept them—to give away 
to the first person that offered—but that would 
not have pleased you either, no es verdad ?** 

*¢T don’t understand.”’ 

‘Why, amigo mio, it is that I do not like 
flowers. I detest them. I never receive 
them—and especially roses. I have—well-— 
unpleasant memories connected with them.”’ 

‘¢ Then I was unfortunate in my selection,” 
said Pennel, coldly. 
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‘«©No. It made no difference. I did not 
see them. Marie, my maid, has her orders— 
since people will send them. She gives them 
to an hospital—or perhaps sells them. I do 
not know. But yours, the other day *’—here 
she paused and laughed a little—< well, she 
came to me and asked about those. That was 
a compliment to you, was it not, my friend ? 
And I toid her to send them back, with a little 
message. You see, I was busy; and to tell 
the truth, I did not think of you—that you 
might be hurt. But now you understand ?”’ 

‘«That you do not like flowers? Yes, 
Madame ; but it seems strange I always think 
of you as surrounded by them—great yellow 
roses, heavily fragrant he 

‘¢ The saints forbid !*’ exclaimed the singer, 
vehemently. ‘+I have had enough of them,”’ 
she went on, more calmly; ‘‘they have 
caused me suffering—the worst I ever en- 
dured. Truly—-you need not look so. Yel- 
low roses, too, you say? Itis very odd. You 
have never seen me wear a flower.”” 

‘* That is true, but how was I to know?’ 

‘©You could not. And had I thought, I 
should not have sent back your roses. Yet, 
you know, it gives me pleasure to accept your 
gifts," and she nodded toward the marble 
bust on which the red firelight flickered, and 
laid her hand for an instant on that of the 
young sculptor. 

‘< You are a strange woman,” he said, ab- 
sently, his face darkening. 

«¢ And you are a foolish boy. What can 
it matter to you that once, long ago, before 
you were well out of petticoats iy 

After a pause La Espajiola continued, 
softly : ‘*I will tell you a story. It is only a 
little story, but it meant much to me. In 
those days, when my career seemed ruined, 
all my dreams and ambitions wrecked, it did 
not seem a little thing, you may be sure. It 
was that experience which changed me sud- 
denly from a child to a woman, which hard- 
ened my heart and narrowed it so there was 
room for one idol only. Yes, it is true what 
people say. Iama selfish woman. And yet 
—there is, perhaps, some explanation, excuse. 
I was only seventeen—soft clay—when suffer- 
ing came and molded me, and I hardened so ! 
Before that time, it is true, I had been ab- 
sorbed in myself, my voice, my work ; but 
afterward I saw that there was nothing else for 
me. I would have trampled the whole world 
under foot if it had stood in the way of my 
ambition.”” 

‘<T was seventeen when I made my debut. 
I had studied only a year—you know that. 
My voice is absolutely natural. I have always 
sung—from before the time I could speak, it 
seems to me. My parents were poor—my 
father a small inn-Keeper near Seville—so they 
could do nothing for me. But I had a little 
fame. People would come from leagues 
around to the inn, to drink the poor padre’s 
sour wine and hear little Concepcion sing. I 
was in great demand, too, for all festas and 
merry-makings, and I had many suitors. But 
at sixteen I was wild, unmanageable as an un- 
broken colt. You see I had my own ideas. 
One has not such a voice as mine for nothing.’’ 

‘<Well, one day came two young painters 
to the inn. They were from Paris, and they 
had been tramping all through the province, 
sketching. After they had eaten some bread 
and fruit and drunk a flask of blue wine out 
under the grape-arbar, nothing would serve 
but I must pose to them in my white dress 
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and red stockings against the purple clusters of 


grapes. And they both sat down before their 
little easels and daubed away together, look- 
ing so grave and important. Well, it was 
funny for a little while—but I soon got tired 
and began to yawn, and then, just to keep 
awake, I thought I would sing a little. So I 
began. First a little trill—in the middle of 
my voice—my shake was nearly as perfect 
then as now—then a run down to a long note, 
B below the line, then the scale up, up, up, 
three octaves and one note over to high C sos- 
tenuto ! 

«‘ You should have seen those men! They 
gaped at me like two stuck pigs. There was 
something that was better than their everlast- 
ing daub, daubing, and never getting within a 
mile of what they try to paint ! 

‘< Well, there was no more painting after 
that. They got me to sing to them till I was 
tired, and then they went off to see my father. 

**IT liked the blonde one best—he was a 
little like you. The other was a sneering little 
beast—but even he admitted I could sing ! 

‘¢ At the end of a month I was in Paris. 
Bastien—and the other—had convinced my 
father that there was gold in my voice, and 
somehow the money was raised. I never knew 
till long after that Bastien—but no matter.”’ 

‘¢ You will think I treated him very badly,” 
she said, her voice betraying some emotion. 
‘¢ But—I could not help it ; indeed I could 
not! He fell in love with me, and I—loved 
myself first always, and him next. Yes, I 
cared for him—very much. During my year 
in Paris under Vazin not a day passed that I 
did not see him, not a Sunday that he did not 
invent some little pleasure trip for me. He 
was poor, but he found the means to make me 
gifts—sweets, books, music, gloves, boots, 
flowers—yes, flowers, and I took them—then ! 
I did not know then that they were poisoned ! 
He was talented, too, and very handsome, and 
I was proud of him, as he was of me. We 
were to be married sometime—perhaps.*’ 

«« At the end of a year my teacher said his 
work was done. My début was arranged. 
The opera was Carmen. It was not long 
after Madame Galli-Marié created the réle. 

‘‘Great preparations—for that day—were 
made to stage the opera. Public curiosity was 
aroused. The boulevards were talking of me. 
The papers heralded me. Vazin was half- 
crazy with excitement. I, myself, lived in a 
dream. For a week I knew not whether I 
slept or ate. At last the evening came. 

‘* The afternoon before, a dress rehearsal 
had been held. Everything went perfectly. 
And I sang there in that empty theatre—with 
Vazin and a few other men in a box on one 
side, and Bastien all alone on the other—ah, 
how I sang! At the end everyone crowded 
round me, kissing my hands, my dress. One 
impulsive musician knelt and kissed my red 
slipper. Then Bastien burst on the stage, and 
there, before all of them, he clasped me in 
his arms. 

‘¢ The next night he helped me out of my 
carriage at the stage door. He was in evening 
dress—a rare extravagance—he had been drink- 
ing a little, he was wild with excitement. He 
almost carried me in through the long, dim 
passage to my dressing-room, my little maid 
running after. 

««When he flung open the door of my 
room, what a sight met my eyes! The room 
was not small, but not an inch of walls or 
ceiling was visible. Trailing vines and roses, 

















roses, roses, yellow roses, thousands of them 
everywhere, transformed the place. And this 
was in Paris and in winter! The foolish boy 
had ruined himself to add—as he thought—to 
my triumph. 

‘*I cried out in astonishment. Laughing 
unsteadily, he lifted me in, shut the door and 
tried to unfasten my long wrap. In coming, 
my carriage had been delayed by a block, and 
I had little more than time to dress, so after 
my first transport of surprise and delight, I 
pushed Bastien to the door, bidding him come 
back after the act. He seized me in his arms 
and kissed me, it was the last time! 

‘« Shutting the door on him, I began to tear 
off my things, drinking in the intense odor of 
the roses, and exulting in their beauty—and 
cost! Dressed in Carmen’s black and crim- 
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a few moments held it off. Then it came 
over me again—a deadly faintness, a thunder 
in my ears, an iron hand gripping my throat. 
My breath began to fail, my voice trembled, 
I could scarcely articulate! Ah, the agony 
of that moment ! If I live a thousand years I 
shall never suffer as I did then, when in the 
middle of my song I stopped, unable to reach 
a high note—stopped, broke down! For one 
moment I stood there voiceless, dumb—then 
mercifully my senses failed, and I fell to the 
floor. . 

«¢ When I came to myself I lay on the floor 
of my dressing-room, a crowd of stage-people 
around me, that deadly odor in my nostrils, 
my face and neck cold and streaming with 
water. Suddenly a man pushed through the 
frightened crowd and kneit by me. Then he 


had had a knife I would have killed him! I 
raised myself on my hands, opened my dry 
lips, and tried to curse him. Not a word 
came, but if looks could kill, they told me 
afterward, mine would have scorched his heart 
out !”’ 

‘¢ They took me out, away, I knew not 
where. For a week I kept my bed, lying in 
the dark, like a wounded animal in its hole, 
stupefied with agony. Then one day I found 
I could speak, and a faint hope came to me. 
In that hour it became possible for me to live.’’ 

La Espafiola drew a long breath, raised her 
arms and let them drop heavily by her sides. 
She moved forward, sank down on the divan, 
and stretching out a cold, trembling hand, drew 
Pennel down beside her. She was silent for a 
few moments, and when she spoke again her 




















son gown I looked into the mirror—never had 
I been so beautiful. My eyes and cheeks 
glowed as with fire—I did not need the rouge 
nor the black cosmetic! The excitement, 
the perfume of the roses, intoxicated me. I 
was hardly sane. 

‘<It seemed to me hours that I waited there 
in that gorgeous prison before my call came. 

‘* At last I was on the stage in the crowd of 
cigarette girls, amid thunders of applause, 
while the house swam before me in a sea of 
light. I burst into the opening song, and for 
the first ten minutes sang as I had never sung 
before. All the time the lights kept getting 
brighter, the floor seemed to move under my 
feet, the faces of the performers grew dim. 
Suddenly I realized that something was the 
matter with me, that I was losing my hold 
on myself! I made a frightful effort, and for 
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gave one glance around, ordered them all 
back, lifted me and carried me out. 

‘¢ After a little I came back to full con- 
sciousness. The doctor was still working 
over me when Barret, the manager, burst in, 
with tears streaming down his fat cheeks. 

«¢ ¢ Will Mademoiselle not recover herself ? 
Will she not be able to go on with the per- 
formance?’ ”’ 

«¢«It is a chance if she ever sings again,” 
answered the doctor, curtly. ‘You've only 
your own idiocy to thank for it, too. Go and 
look at her room.’ 

‘‘Then he told me my vocal cords were 
paralyzed. I could not speak ; I could only 
gasp and struggle when he made it clear to 
me. And at that moment Bastien stood before 
me, white as death, his coat torn off one shoul- 
der. They had tried to keep him out. If I 
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lingering, dragging accents betrayed no sign of 
unusual agitation. : 

‘<In a month I began to sing again. In 
two I was perfectly recovered, my voice none 
the worse for that fearful experience. Strange 
that effect of the perfume of flowers. Since 
then I have never worn one. And you sent 
me yellow roses ! 

‘*For my sins!’ said Pennel, hoarsely. 
The recital had moved him strangely. “And 


.” 


what became of 

‘< Bastien? I never saw him again. He 
is dead, I think.’’ 

Pennel looked at her with a kind of terror, 
as, with her lips slightly apart, she still held his 
hand clasped in both hers. Her deep eyes looked 
straight into his with an expression he could 
not fathom. Was it warning, was it pity, or 
entreaty—or all three together? 
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Ust at this time of the year, when Christ- 
mas has passed away for another twelve- 
=,» month—gone, thank Heaven ! with its 
train of attendant evils in the first 
flush of the new year, I follow my usual cus- 
tom of balancing my books for another season. 
Of course, the books I refer to are mental, and 
I look over my experiences and wonder 
whether really I have improved or have taken 
a step backward. Perhaps, after all, I arrive 
at the conclusion that it is not myself—I am 
all right—but that there are others who have 
impeded my desire for progress. 

I think there are times in a man’s life when 
he would like to throw aside all conventionali- 
ties. In each of us there is somewhere a strain 
of the blood of the Arab, and we tire of the 
things which we ought to do, and wonder 
whether a new experience and a new life 
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it certainly appeals to one’s sense of the beauti- 
ful inaway. We have all admired the legend 
of the king who married the beggar maiden ; 
but then how many of us have stopped to think 
and to invest this story with our matter-of-fact, 
nineteenth century realism. I should have 

thought that the beggar girl would have been 
rather unpleasant, because, from my experience 
with beggars—and quite at a distance—I do 
not believe they are as partial to tubs as they 
should be. Still, our ancestors certainly lived 
in the dark ages, and we find very few remains 
of baths or places for ablutions of any kind 
from the decline of the Roman Empire. In 
fact, we are told to honor St. Simeon Stylites, 

who sat on top of a tower for thirty years and 
never washed himself. I fear cleanliness and 
godliness did not go hand and hand in those 
early days of Christianity. Still, if I were 
transported to the condition of an Italian rag- 
picker, I would do as the Romans, and be 
really as untidy as the worst of them. Dirt 
adds to their picturesqueness, but we want 
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** Mister Hornblower, us young ladies want ter know what'll you charge to play a wed- 
din’ march, an’ we don’t want it to come to more’n five cents, or we're willin’ to 


give six if you'll give us Wagner’s with wariations ! 


would save us from being bored. On my way 
to my country seat I pass through a long 
stretch of slums. There is a wide common, 
covered with offal and débris, upon which the 
cows which furnish milk to a city are quietly 
browsing. Great bonfires are frequently 
lighted in the winter, and around these the 
ragpickers hold high carnival. I can catch 
the silhouette of their weird faces, half lighted 
by the glare of the ruddy flame, as if in an 
old picture by Rembrandt, when I pass in the 
train. It is but a moment's view, and then 
we go deep down into the earth through a 
black tunnel, to emerge in broad, barren 
meadows. I have sometimes thought how 
strange it would seem if one of these men 
were suddenly put in my place, a king for a 
day, and I were warming my grimy hands (I 
have no doubt they would be grimy under 
those circumstances) before the blazing refuse. 

I have always thought that kind of poverty 
very picturesque. In novels and on the stage 
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them in their place. 

All this has occurred to me since I have 
renewed the acquaintance of Mlle. Yvette 
Guilbert, who introduces to us the most un- 
savory heroes and heroines. When I went 
slumming in Paris years ago, where it is a la 
mode to do these things, I crooked elbows 
with these types of the outer boulevards, these 
beetle-browed, blue-bloused men, and these 
great, sordid, brutal women. I must confess 
that as long as I remain in decent society, and 
among decent people, I should prefer to have 
these beings at a distance. A glimpse at them 
with a railroad embankment and a thick piece 
of plate glass between us, before my train is 
eclipsed in the tunnel, is sufficient for me. It 
is impossible for us to become familiar with 
these creatures. They have their paths, and 
we have ours. They do not match our fur- 
nishings, and our drawing-room tapestries are 
not their background. They need the walls 
of an ale house, and yet these people are happy. 
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I do not believe in the misery of their poverty. 
The stings of ill fortune come only to the 
sensitive, to those who are well educated, who 
are refined, and who are obliged to bear the 
burden of poverty. The ragpicker has no 
ambitions —he never had ; he does not knuw 


what a better life is, and he wouldn't lead it if 


he did. Some philosopher has said that the 
only happy man is he who wears a blue blouse, 
and I believe him. 

With Mlle. Yvette Guilbert have arisen a 
perfect horde of writers who are constantly 
telling us that the future of the great American 
novel lies in the slums and in Chinatown. 
Oh, how tired I am of this mock Bohemianism! 
How I weary of the potent influences of table 
d’hote claret and evenings at Marias, or any 
of the other dining places which are celebrated 
in the works and in the songs of the new 
literati! I really cannot see anything romantic 
in watery soup and soiled tablecloths. I have 
a young friend who began newspaper life ten 
years ago on one of the great dailies, and 
many of these very men were his fellow re- 
porters, and for a year or so he gloried in all 
this kind of thing. All callow, bright young 
writers do. He was always ready to write 
special stories on a night in a Bowery lodging 
house, dime museum freaks, pathetic incidents 
in the lives of persons of the Steve Brodie 
type, and on other stock subjects. Where 
one man has succeeded at this kind of thing, 
hundreds have failed. We all cannot write 
Chimmie Fadden, and we all would not care 
to read a thick volume of such literature, 
clever as it may be in bits, any more than we 


would to pore over forty consecutive pages of 


Him, solely on the subject of clothes. 

The great American novel will be cosmo- 
politan. It will embrace all kinds and condi- 
tions of people by a hand as well skilled in de- 
picting Mulberry Bend as Fifth Avenue. We 
want, and we shall have, a renaissance of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray, which shall be as far above 
the anecdotes floating around the newspaper 
contingent at the New York Police Head- 
quarters as it is beyond the most heroic efforts 
of Brander Matthews and Mr. Howells. 

Literature to me, of course, is, in the present 
writing, somewhat akin to clothes, because my 
mission in this column is, so to speak, to tune 
my harp to the song of trousers. And while 
on this subject, I wish to add a word of praise 
to the English production at the Broadway 
Theatre, known as The Artist’s Model. If 
only our American actors would take a lesson 
from the English importations and dress prop- 
erly, and behave themselves in an imaginary 
drawing-room as imaginary gentlemen are. ex- 
pected to do, it would all be well. I would 
respectfully call Mr. John Drew's atten- 
tion to the actor who plays the part of 
an English Lord in The Artist’s Model. 
Personally, Mr. Drew is a charming fellow, 
no doubt, and I always go at him with 
my little axe because I know he should know 
better. If he could only get a matinée off 
and take his tailor with him and let him see 
Mr. D’ Orsay in the first act, he would be do- 
ing wisely. Mr. D’ Orsay wears a brown park 
suit of some rough material which fits him 
like a glove. The coat is a frock, the kind 
which Mr. Drew loves to wear, and is but- 
toned tightly to the figure. His tie is a 
white puff Teck, and his collar, nearly three 
inches in hight, is standing straight. Patent 
leather walking boots and brown box-cloth 
spats and a top hat complete this costume. 
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With it is worn the iast English fad, that of 
white kid gloves with black stitching, for the 
afternoon. Mr.-D’Orsay dances gracefully 
and walks well. There is not the least bit of 
exaggeration in his acting. He is supposed to 
be a gentleman and he is a gentleman, per- 
fectly and thoroughly at ease in a drawing- 
room. And such gentlemen, after all, are as 
much at home in the saddle, on the hunting- 
field, and in outdoor sports of all kinds, as ina 
cotillon, and so I should like my hero, if I 
were writing a novel (which I have not the 
slightest intention of doing, and haven't the 
ability, if I did dream of such a thing), a man 
of the world, more of the type of Thackeray’ s 
heroes, a gentleman always, than some dis- 
agreeable person with an antipathy to soap and 
a weakness for soiled linen. But perhaps I 
see things from a different standpoint. 
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THE BRETON HOOD—MANTEAUX FOR OPERA 
AND THEATRE—WHITE CLOTH GOWN 
—HATS AND BONNETS— 
PALETOT-SAC 








He gala at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with all its display, bids fair to 
have a counterpart in our aged nine- 

teenth century, grown self-indulgent, ex- 
tremely luxurious and forgetful of the thrift 
and sobriety of its youth. 

Apropos of extravagance, a Frenchman 
sends out a note of warning in an article enti- 
tled Ou Allons Vous? Where, indeed, are 
we drifting ? It is the very thing we should all 
like to know. All the same, Rue de la Paix 
grows more beautiful than ever, and sends us 
the most enchanting things to wear. Her 
jewelers invent the most enticing adornments, 
and the street remains superlatively the finest 
show place inthe world. We obey her slightest 
nod, and have jeweled every trifling thing we 
touch, as we have gilded every article of silver 
since it lost its value. We sparkle and glitter 
like heavenly bodies, with our moons, stars, 
comets and suns. Yet, this is not enough. 
The much-troubled French writer prepares us 
for satin sheets and pillows with real lace trim- 
mings, but happily, does not proclaim further 
luxuries, but holds them back for his next. 

We all of us know there is safety in the 
middle ground, and from that vantage I shall, as 
always, send out my chronique of the fashions. 
To begin: a few weeks ago I sang an excelsis 
over ball and opera cloaks. I said they were 
more becoming, more beautiful than many of 
the gowns they were worn over. ‘This I re- 
peat, exultingly, for I have seen still lovelier 
creations, and am more enthusiastic than ever. 
When we look at them, we see before our eyes 
the beautiful pictures of Watteau and Lancret. 

Fancy, for a moment, this manteau de soie, 
of rose pink satin, with a Briton hood—a hood 
that has a turned-up facing, fitting the shoul- 
ders like a bertha. In this instance the hood 
is of pink velvet, with a bordering of white 
Thibet. The high velvet collar and the fronts 
and bottom of cape are bordered in like man- 
ner, and the linings are of white satin, inter- 
lined with white wool, the lightest and softest 
of materials, except feathers or down. Two 
ornamental wheel clasps, with ruby hubs and 
diamond spokes, are for fastening. 

Yet another theatre cape, of white and silver 
brocade, lined with ermine, must be men- 
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tioned. The hood is a Marie Antoinette, 
very similar, but somewhat deeper. There is 
a very high ermine collar, with ermine facing 
down the fronts,and a diamond clasp fas- 
tening. 

The Paletot sac, so much the rage in Paris, 
is extremely chic as an evening cloak, if made 
up in colored velvets or satins. One with 
which I am on admiring terms is of black 
satin duchesse. The skirts are loose, fall 
from a yoke, from four to five inches below 
the waist line, and are lined with pale blue bro- 
cade, and interlined with chamois. To do 
away with some of the skirt fulness in front, 


[1829] DINNER COSTUME OF PURPLE BROCADE WITH 








be worn when the season opens, in earnest. 
Conjure up the image of the prettiest woman 
you may know, and imagine her wearing a 
visiting gown like this. A white face cloth, 
fine as satin, with a lace jet design worked on 
the bottom ofa five-godet skirt. Lift up the 
skirt, and take a look at the pretty lining of 
yellow silk, with a rippling stripe of white 
satin, and the corded ruffling keeping the skirt 
out so well. The bodice is seamless and 
round, of white cloth, slightly blouse, and 
girdled with white satin ribbon, fastened by 
two huge Strass ornaments, a copy of old but- 
tons, I dare say. From the collar band in 


BERTHA OF WHITE LACF, WITH OUTLINE DESIGN IN 


PEARLS, ORNAMENTS, DIAMONDS 


several gores are cut out, and the seams joined 
and overlaid by jet passementerie with capital 
effect. The yoke is of white cloth, very 
closely braided with a jet cord, and is trimmed, 
the high collar as well, with black fox. The 
yoke is open in the front, to admit a vest of 
white satin, which is effectively fitted. Full 
black satin Garibaldi sleeves, that fit easily over 
the widest sleeve, have wristlets of black fox. 
The little coat is fastened by three pairs of 
brilliantly cut steel buttons, placed just below 
the yoke in front. 

The visiting gowns that one’s smart friends 
are seen in at some of the ‘‘ coming-out’ 
teas, area prelude to more gorgeous ones to 
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front fall two white cloth tabs, appliqued in 
yellow velvet, a wonderfully pretty design 
touched up here and there with fine jet. The 
ends are scalloped with jet, and the sides are 
trimmed with narrow sable. They hang to 
within an inch or two of the brilliant girdle 
clasps. White cloth gigot sleeves, appliquéd 
in velvet to match, but in design quite differ- 
ent, with a jet finish on the velvet edges. The 
wrists are bordered with sable, and the ensem- 
ble is a modernized Venetian bodice and most 
charming. A white satin ribbon tour de con, 
with smart bow in the back, and yellow velvet 
rolling collar, with those chic tufts of yellow 
lace under the ears, that tout Paris admire. 
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CALVE AT HOME 


A VERITABLE GIPSY, WITH MOST VARIABLE 
MOODS AND TENSES-——FLOUTING THE TRA- 
DITIONS AS TO OPHELIA—HER EX- 
TREMELY CONVENTIONAL VIEWS 
AS TO PUBLIC CAREERS FOR 
MARRIED WOMEN—A LOVER 
OF CATS AND A LADY 
BOUNTIFUL TO HU- 

MAN KIND 


N the very middle of the centre of Paris 

I Calvé has a charming apartment, neither 

verv large nor very small, but accessible, 

and prettily furnished in a Parisian 

sort of way as to color and divans, 

with five Buddhas of as many sizes and 

materials, to emphasize the Oriental 
suggestion. 

Although brought up as a most 
devout Catholic in  mid-France, 
she is occult, escoteric, Buddhistic 
and superstitious to a degree. She 
consults fortune-tellers, is herself 
something of a medium, believes in 
re-incarnation, and regards death as 
but a change of existence. 

Somebody has said: ‘* You never 
think of anyone else when Calvé is on 
the stage.”’ Itis the same in a 
room. Everyone seems tame and 
commonplace, and like everyone else. 
It is not only that she is very hand- 
some, but that her type and her per- 
sonality are so pronounced. She is a 
typical gipsy, and her proper draperies 
are shawls and kerchiefs, sashes, big 
earrings, bangles and a rag or two. 
No matter how elegantly she is 
dressed, this picture forms a double 
about her that cannot be shaken off. 
As if in confirmation of this idea, 
her favorite position, and that into 
which she drops, with a little chuckle 
of relief, the moment the door is shut 
on the last of her ‘‘ grand guests,” 
is that of crouching on the floor in 
front of the wood fire, which by 
choice she has burning on the hearth 
instead of in a grate. 

‘¢Ah, now for comfort!’ she 
cries, dropping down with that mobile 
grace of a young savage, her bare arms 
crossed over her knees, indolent con- 
tent enveloping her whole attitude, 
the firelight painting Murillo flashes 
over the ragged mats of dense black 
hair tumbling about her round cheeks, 
the fleshy tints of face, arms, and large 
white throat, the dark glints of eyes 
half closed, the marked brows, the full 
red lips, the sweet womanly chin and 
the black-and-gilt framing of her 
dress. ‘Oh, how I wish I had 
something to roast !”” she says, poking 
the embers with a little branch. ‘* How I 
love to roast raw things in a fire !"’ 

No one would ever mistake the picture for 


that of a Fifth Avenue belle. Anything 
more like a ‘* Bohemian,’’ never breathed. 
She lives alone here with her maid, 


‘¢ Jenny,’’ a pious Alsatian maid, who regards 
the Buddhas and fetishes of her mistress with 
eyes askance, the sign of the cross and an 
appeal to a saint. 

With her company manners on, Calvé is a 
strange mixture of child and woman, now 
surprising by well-turned phrases and ideas 
that are forceful, true, and original; again 
dropping into the most child-like expressions, 
Fitful and moody she can pay the most con- 
centrated attention, if the subject or person 
interests her. She passes from one thing 
and one person to another, more with the air 
of a good-natured child that is being amused, 
than of a lady who is entertaining her guests. 

At her table, the same peculiarities pre- 
vail. A natural grace and a real good- 
natured desire to have people served, and 
comfortable, govern her manner much more 
than the trained attentiveness to her guests, 
which belongs to the conventional society 
lady. Cordial, frank, easily diverted, young- 
spirited, easy-going, she seems unable to neg- 
lect anyone, or to say or do anything abrupt 
or harsh. Yet you have the feeling all the 
time that if she felt like it, no social laws 
would prevent her doing or saying, or not 
doing or not saying, anything that she wished. 

Her choicest toy is an Edison phonograph, 





which was the first thing she bought in 
America, She is never tired of listening to 
it, singing and talking into it, and having 
her friends try their voices. She is so excited 
and interested to find that no one ever can 
recognize his own voice, but that all can 
recognize the voices of others. She finds, too, 
that all vocal faults are exaggerated. She 
has obtained many hints from her phonograph. 
She understands the practical make-up of the 
machine, just how the ‘‘ wheels go round,”’ 
and why anything is the matter. She has 
many celebrated voices caged in her musical 


box. 
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What does she talk and think about ? Oh, 
well, everything and anything that is suggested, 
with a strong undercurrent toward the stage. 
Not talk about herself and acting, but about 
plays and characters, and actors. She can 
tell a good story with both tears and laughter 
in it, and she seeks suggestions and help in 
her work. Just now she is much concerned 
as to the manner of being Ophelia mad. 

The conventional Ophelia she finds flat 
and insipid in its endless and unbroken gen- 
tle plaintiveness, which does not seem to her 
according to nature. She says, no matter 
how sweet and gentle persons may be, lunacy 
changes the character and makes them do the 
very opposite of the natural bent. The most 
modest and timid are apt to be all that is 
opposite, and the most gentle are subject to 
fits of frantic violence. 

In Milan she visited the lunatic asylum in 
pursuit of this idea, and paid special attention 
to the young girls crazed by love affairs. She 
found her theory to be universally carried out 
in fact. Now she wants to vary the Ophelia 
representation by these sudden and unlooked 
for outbursts, but is afraid of shocking the con- 
noisseurs, who so often hold much more by 
tradition than by truth. 

Speaking of these unhappy girls, the tears 
came to Calvé’s eyes, as she remarked that all 
of them were rocking dolls, or making the 
motion of rocking babies in their arms. She 
did not know whether it was the memory of 
childhood that was alive, or the maternal 
instinct that was awakened by the love ex- 
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perience. The singer has a tender feeling for 
such subjects, as some years ago she herself 
passed through a very fierce and bitter love 
experience, the marks of which she will bear 
on her temperament through life 

She asserts very gravely that she will never 
marry. As to a married woman being on the 
stage, she has strong, and very straight ideas. 
‘* Never, never on earth,’’ she says, ‘* should 
a woman show such disrespect to her husband 
as going upon the stage while his wife. It 
hurts his name, offends him in all his tastes, 
prejudices and feelings. It makes him an 
object of ridicule, whether he feels it or not. 
If rich, why should he permit his wife to 
gain her own money? If poor, so much the 
worse. She is on the stage subjecting herself 
to all sorts of trying possibilities to make 
money for him to live by. Bah! disgusting, 
impossible ! I could not play if married. 
Besides, a woman who loves aright, cannot 
give the necessary attention to a stage life.”’ 

‘¢ Then there are the jealousies that abound 
— jealousy of stage attentions, jealousy of each 
others’ gifts, if both are on the stage, and she 
laughs, and makes all laugh heartily, at 
memory of the poor tenor, who for eight 
months actually restrained his voice one half, 
so as not to outshine his jealous soprano wife. 
After that time, however, he began to see 
the selfishness of his lady partner; he sang 
out, swept the glory, and granted the divorce.”’ 

One delightful trait about Calvé, she never 
bores her listeners with her triumphs, public 
and social. Such a relief as this is! Oh, if 
prima donnas only knew how tiresome and 
ridiculous, if not disgusting, are these recitals 
of how people fell in love with them, how 
the nations bowed down, things that have 
been said of and to them, even their horrible 
press notices. 

Speaking of the immense revenue which 
she receives, and is to receive for engagements 
the coming years, Calvé remarks on the pity 
of its coming so late. (She is only 30. ) 

‘« Ah, the pity of it !’’ she says, in her ex- 
pressive way; ‘‘the pity that success comes 
so late. I never dreamed of so much money. 
When twenty-one two or three, one-third of 
it would have been royalty. Oh, what plans 
and projects I made for when I should be 
rich. Now there are many things I do not 
want or cannot have.” 

Calvé is very generous with her 
money. She is at present support- 
ing, wholly, some eight or ten 
people, some of them families 
Sheis very kind to her parents. 
She spends two weeks with them 
now before making her Spanish 
tour. She gives much in charity 
also, and I found her name yes- 
terday in the fund books of the 
Blind Asylum here in Paris. 

Another praiseworthy trait of 
this Carmen is her gratitude for 
service or love rendered. The 
people who were kind to her when 
poor, the nurse who was devoted 
to her when sick, her maid, her 
manager—she is never too hur- 
ried or engaged to say a kind 
word or doa good turn for any 
of them, and she would just as 
soon have them in her parlors as 
the most titled people. Her sing- 
ing teacher, Madam Rosine La- 
borde, of Paris, is the special 
object of her veneration. She has 
taken lessons of her some ten years, 
and still studies réles under her di- 
rection. Her tender attachment 
to this lady, who was herself a 
great prima donna, is very touch- 
ing. 

Calvé loves cats. She finds 
them the most independent and 
coquettish of created things, and 
full of occult influence. She does 
not care for jewelry. She is fond 
of *a slender bracelet with tiny 
heart locket attached, turquoise 
on one side, diamond on the other. 
She wears little, tiny combs about 
the width of postage stamps in 
her shaggy hair. Noone knows what for, 
and the wonder is they do not fall out. She 
wears no ring at present; her hands are 
plump and shapely, with very pointed finger 
tips, a type that has been characterized as 
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‘idle hands’’ by some writer. Wild ver- 
bena is her perfume, the carnition her 
flower, autumn her season. 

She laughs much that people are deceived 
in the size of her hands when on the stage, 
where they really do look quite small. She 
shows how she ‘‘manipulates’’ them. A 
certain suppleness saves her from being a very 
large woman ; she has an illusive way through - 
out, and she has a lilting sort of walk that is 
fascinating. The esoteric people tell her that 
she was a lover of Rembrant in another in- 
carnation, and that she was very cruel to him. 
These people coaxed her to stop eating meat. 
‘¢T trembled—I could not sing. A singer 
must have meat !”’ 

She has a great horror of being stifled, or 
of being held or restrained in any way ; the 
idea of hands being held over her ears or mouth 
is terrible. Being drowned is to her the most 
horrible of deaths. On the ocean she goes 
into fits of fear when she reflects that there is 
‘nothing but water’’ all round. The 
thought of the cold, the wet, the depth, the 
creatures at the bottom—eternity there— 
ugh ! The memory of her description makes 
me tremble as I write it. 

**Give me fire, give me heat, give me 
flames, burn me up, but oh! the waves!’”’ 

It is needless to say that she insists on cre- 
mation instead of burial. If burned, she 
wants it to be in Spain, where they *‘ put peo- 
ple into little houses and leave the doors 
open!”” 

She likes Spain, it is so cheap down there, 
and everything so easy, and the sky so clear. 
She likes it better than Italy, They do not 
like Carmen down there, she says. They 
tell her no Spanish woman could act like 
that. But then, Carmen was not Spanish, 
She was Bohemian, just what Calvé is. She 
is more tired after Carmen than any rdéle, and 
says it is a constant tension. 

Managers keep her playing Carmen because 
it is so profitable; but she has a dozen other 
roles at command, some of which she infi- 
nitely prefers. For example, Santuzza in Cav- 
alleria Rusticana, and Ophelia, which are her 
favorite rdles. She is frightened and nervous 
till she begins to play. 

She likes the climate of America very much, 
much better than that of England, where 
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sunless skies give her the blues. She cannot 
speak a word of English, however, which she 
mourns, as she cannot, without the language, 
get a just estimate of individual intelligence. 
Fannie Edgar Thomas. 
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These costumes are all object lessons in the 
utilization of an old mode. Fig. 2049 was a 
handsome tailor-made costume, new last sea- 
son, and much too expensive to be given or 
thrown away. Its possessor made it the basis 
of an exceedingly rich-looking 1895-1896 
toilette, by using panelings of velvet bordered 
with narrow bands of fur. The result is a 
becoming and handscme costume. 





[1895] Heavy duchesse satin cape, 
lined withermine. Bonnet of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with green orchids and 
black aigrette, 


CONFECTIONERY 


Hocolates are more in demand than other 

& candies, and there are always some in- 

cluded in the contents of every box. 

Nut, cream, jelly and plain chocolates are 

made with all the different fruit flavors, and 

at the best places cost 80 cents a pound. 

Cream and nut bonbons, nougats and almonds 
are 75 cents a pound. 

Buttercups, chips, caramels, assorted can- 
dies, pralines, etc., are cheaper, and may be 
bought at the best confectioners for 50 cents 
a pound. Small fancy chocclates in blocks, 
squares, cigarettes and other forms are attrac- 
tive and not at all expensive. French glacé 
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[1823] Bodice of dull red velvet opening over plaid vest, 
plaid, 


Revers of black lynx. 
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Sleeves of the 





fruits, such as apricots, plums, fresh figs, 
peaches, limes, oranges and grapes, are ex- 
pensive, never costing less than $1.25 a 
pound, - 
Here in America we candy our fruits to 
rival the French, and they are cheaper, cost- 
ing about 75 cents a pound for the choicest. 
In cheaper candies are cream peppermints, for 
25 cents; molasses creams, 25 cents; cocoa- 





[1890] Plain color crépon skirt, 
with silk blouse in darker color. 


nut bonbons, 30 cents; cream almonds, 25 
cents ; cream walnuts, 40 cents; peanut, 2 
cents ; burnt almonds, 40 cents; and glac¢ 
walnuts 50 cents. Marshmallows are from 
18 to 40 cents. 

At the present writing in some of our dry 
good shops candy departments are established, 
where excellent bonbons are sold at very 
moderate prices. Some delicious Turkish 
sweets may be had, such as Kompeitos, of 
varied flavors, put up in tiny porcelain jars, for 
15 cents; Zarn Notos in little wicker baskets, 
20 cents each, and chocolate amais in lacquer 
boxes, 10 cents each. 
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CUT GLASS OBJECTS 


(From $1.25 up to $50.) 


Ut glass, to be good, should possess, in a 

E; high degree, clearness, lustre, deep 
musical ring of tone, and when not 
intended to be colored, should be as clear as 
crystal. This is of great importance when 
the object is cut in extensive patterns, in 
which case any tinge of color is fatal to the 
artistic value, It is a waste of labor to cut any 
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glass that is not of the most unexception- 
able clearness and beauty. 

Exquisite effects may be obtained without 
the aid of color, and this can be demonstrated 
by a visit to some of our large shops, where 
cut glass is displayed en masse. Tall epergnes, 
flanked with huge punch and salad bowls, 
surrounded in turn with smaller specimens, 
appeal to the eye by reason of their sparkling 
surface and scintillating prisms. Seemingly 
mazy and intricate as are the patterns in 
glass this year, they are, in reality, however, 
but the skilful combinations of a few simple 
forms, such as stars, fans, hobnails, diamond 
and strawberry cuttings. A superb punch 
bowl, with big strawberry diamond in the 
bottom, is cut in an elaborate pattern of eight 
pointed diamonds, fans and stars, with wavy 
lines over the whole. It measures fourteen 
inches acrcss the top, and the price is $50. 
A salad bow] in the same cutting, measuring 
ten inches across the top, is $22.80. Punch 
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bowls, in less elaborate cutting, but of the 
same quality, may be bought for from $20 to 


. $25. A handsome salad bowl, entirely cut 


in diamonds, with the border in fans, costs 
from $:2, for the ten-inch in diameter size, 
and lessens in price to $7.35, for the eight- 
inch size. Another example is a bowl cut in 
diamonds, enclosing stars, and with heavy 
fan edge. The price ranges from $7.85, 
for the seven-inch size, up to $14.75, for the 
ten-inch size. 

Many and various are the bowls to be seen, 
and some’ of them, suitable for salad or fruit, 
may be bought for from $6 to $8. Celery 
dishes are low and long, with the sides raised, 
and range in price from $6.70 to $10.50, ac- 
cording to cutting. Two-handled ice tubs, 
with deep plates in which the tubs rest, were 
seen in diamond and fan cutting, for $14.75 ; 
when more elaborately cut, $18 and $20. 
These tubs are furnished with drainers. 

Ice cream dishes show all the cuttings, 
from the most simple to the most elaborate, 
A charming one, all in diamonds, with small 
fan border, and measuring 8 x 14 inches, costs 
$15.35 ; the same pattern, 8 x 12 inches, is 
$12.85. Six-inch saucers, to match either 
of these, are $21 per doz. A cheaper ice 
cream dish, the bottom cut in one large, ob- 
song star, the edge of diamonds and fans, may 


be bought for $10. The saucers to match, 
are, however, the same as above. 

Water jugs, holding one pint, are from 
$4.50 up to $6, according to cutting, and 
range in price from $12 to $15 when hold- 
ing three pints. Water bottles, one quart 
size, are from $1.80 to $7, according to cut- 
ting. Tankard jugs, holding two quarts, are 
from $3 to $11. One-handled bonbon 
dishes, round in shape, measuring six inches 
in diameter, are from $2.35 to $3.75, when 
in heart or clover shape, and from six to 
eight inches in diameter, they range from 
$3.75 to $7.35. 

Flower vases are shown in tall, graceful 
shapes, and from seven to fourteen inches in 
hight. They vary in price from $2.75 for a 
diamond and fan cutting, seven inches high, 
up to $13.35 for stars, hobnails and fans, 
fourteen inches high. Decanters, one quart 
size, are from $8 to $153; claret jugs, the 
same size, from $11.25 to 20; finger bowls, 
from $19 to $40 per dozen; and tumblers, 
from $18 to $34 per dozen. 

Some charming sets of glass are to be seen 
with cut stems, and plain bowls with inch- 
wide diamond borders midway in the bowls. 
Goblets in this pattern are $11 per dozen ; 
claret glasses are $10, sherries, $8.50, and 
cordials, $8. Champagne tumblers to match 
are $6.50, and whiskey tumblers $6. There 
are two shapes in champagne glasses, the 
saucer with the long stem, and the high, 
small, round tumbler. The former, in dia- 
mond border pattern, are $11.25 per dozen. 
Ordinary tumblers in this pattern are $8 per 
dozen. 

Very handsome indeed is the cut star de- 


sign on clear glass, the stars being scattered 
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over the surface at regular intervals, and 
quite disconnected. Cut stars are on the bot- 
tom of each piece, and the stems and necks 
of the different pieces are cut in graceful Jines. 
A quart decanter of this design costs $2.25 ; 
a quart claret jug, $3.10; water bottles, 
$1.80; oil bottles, $1.35; finger bowls, 
$9.75 per dozen; chanpagne tumblers, $4. 50 
der dozen ; sherries, $6.50 per dozen, and 
tumblers, $5 per dozen. 

In small cut glass objects are mustard pots, 
set in plates, for $4; cream jugs, from $1.75 
to 4; sugar shakers, diamond and fan pattern, 
for $3; knife rests, lapidary cutting, from 75 
cents to $1.25; sugar bowls for $4, and 
sugar shakers, diamond and fan pattern, for 
$3. 

Cut glass articles, for personal and toilet 
use, are shown in great variety. Among 
these may be mentioned salt bottles, with 
silver tops, $4; a smaller size for $3. Vinai- 
grettes, with diamond and fan cuttings, for 
from $1.25 to $2. Inkstands, in strawberry, 
diamond and hobnail cutting, for $6.50, 
and mucilage pots, for $1.50 and $1.75. 

In pocket flasks, some exquisite cuttings 
are shown. 
representing stars within stars, bordered by 
eight pointed diamonds, and with sterling sil- 
ver top, may be purchased for $4.75 ; another, 
heart shaped, the deep cuttings enclosing 
diamonds, with central star, is marked $4.50. 
Cut glass toilet boxes cost from $1.50 to 
$2.25; button boxes, from $3 to $4, and 
spirit lamps, from $2 to $3. 








A round flask, the cuttings © 
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SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE MARVELOUS VITALITY OF A DUCHESSE 
SATIN GOWN-——-BLACK CLOTH COSTUMES, 
THEIR BEAUTY AND THEIR 
DESIRABILITY 


4 i “He secret of being always bien mise 
and keeping up a reputation for 
tasteful dressing is never to attempt 

to make a show, or wear things outré or 

bizarre. Not that I do not admit an occa- 
sional bizarrerie de toilette is enchanting, 
worn by a woman with a pronounced style of 
her own, and that one may rest assured that 
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in her case the caprice will never fail to be of 
a superlative kind, worthy of admiration for 
itself alone. But I insist that, on general 
principles, this kind of thing is to be avoided, 
and more especially by the woman whose in- 
come forbids her to call attention to ‘er 
gowns, 

Bearing that in mind, and wishing to spend 
money to advantage, we must not hazard 
the purchase of showy materials, things voy- 
ante ; and better still, as a rule, we ought to 
avoid figured materials in silks or cloths, in 
choosing our gowns. All solid colors, espe- 
cially black and white, will always turn out 
well and to our advantage. In the first paper 
the merits of the black satin gown were dis- 
cussed for its all-round service and becoming- 
ness. So, in like manner, white silks, satins, 
cloths or summer wash fabrics are equally 
advantageous and always pleasing to the eye. 

Another point to be observed is never to 
be tempted to purchase poor materials— 
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‘* bargains,’ as they are called, which we 
are convinced never could be sold for the 
prices offered if they were worth anything at 
all. We spend our time and money in vain, 
and an inferior cast hangs over the garment, 
do what we will. This denunciation does 
not apply to the genuine *‘ occasions ’’ that I 
mentioned before, and that all experienced 
shoppers value and seize upon very wisely. 
Let me give a little object lesson, apropos 
of a good purchase, Charming Miss X had 
so much a year, and needed in reality three 
times as much to see her through the two 
gay seasons. She was to goto a great ball, 
and must have a new gown. She shopped, 
she planned, and she shopped again, but 
counting to right and left, she did not see her 
way to spend more than two dollars a yard on 
her gown material. Her good taste shrank 
from a poor satin at that price, especially a 
white one, on which she had fixed her heart, 
so that no other would answer. She knew 
her good points—sweet maid—a lovely little 
figure, gray eyes, the most brilliant complex- 
ion imaginable, with hair of chestnut and 


gold. Is it to be wondered that she saw her- 
self as in a picture, could she but wear a satin 
duchesse, at no less than four dollars a yard, 
with a complete set of rose garlands for cor- 
sage and skirt? At last she came to some 
kind of determination. The gown was bought 
and the little dressmaker was hard at work 
upon it. Then came the night of the great 
ball. Charming Miss X was the indisput- 
able belle. Her satin duchesse was perfection, 
and most original with its trimming of natural 
ivy leaves interspersed with asparagus vine. 
By sacrificing the Paris floral trimmings, the 
wise little maiden had been able to purchase 
the finer satin, and to look more radiantly 
lovely than she ever dreamed of. Now comes 
the rest of the story, and her reward. The 
following season she was a great success in the 
very same gown, doing the duty of two, by 
yellow chiffon draperies in the early season, 
and white ones later on. The third season 
she had the skirt draped with pale blue Brus- 
sels net, and she wore a high Empire belt of 
blue velvet, which covered all the bodice, ex- 
cept the velvet and lace empiécemert wrought 





with pearls, and the sleeves were draped with 
blue also, and had lace epaulettes. 

Last summer the same gown turned up 
among the smart ones at the Newport Casino, 
covered deliciously with clouds and frills of 
rose pink mousseline de soie, corsage bébé, 
chic bows of pink satin ribbcn, and long sash. 
Now in its fourth season, it is returned from 
the teuturiére, a lovely cerise, and ‘s charm- 
ingly rebuilt in black tulle, skirt ruched on 
the bottom, a black velvet bodice, grand 
décolleté de cour, off the shoulders, with 
shoulder straps of Strass on black velvet, and 
panaches of cerise ostrich tips, and across, 
from armhole to armhole, black roses, crushed 
closely together. An aigrette of cerise velvet, 
studded with diamonds, is in her hair. Black 
velvet throat band, clasped by three diamond 
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slides. It would be difficult to choose which 
one of these transformations delights us most, 
or in which one the clever beauty is at her 
best. But that one in which she is entitled 
to the most credit, is by long odds the last 
one, bearing as it does evidence of 
her care, skill and good management. 
The end of this gown I shall watch with in- 
terest, and mayhaps it will appear again in the 
pages of Vogue, unless a marriage or an in- 
heritance prevent. 
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Fig. 1949 — Back view of smart tailor-made 
gown of fawn-color faced cloth. Fulness of 
skirt at the back, with slight dip. Band of 
bias brown velvet on the bottom, headed by a 
told of cloth and border of velvet triangles, 
edzed with gold and brown braid, Jacket- 
bodice, high velvet collar, two velvet triangles 
below it, and velvet gigot sleeves. 

Fig. 1824—Sumptuous medieval tea gown 
of purple velvet, en princesse, with train bor- 
dered by ermine. Angel sleeves lined with 
white satin attached to skirt at the point, and 
fastened on the right by a chain bow of white 
satin ribbon. Inner tight sleeves of pale rose 
velvet, with ermine wrist trimming. Pointed 


band of rose velvet, bordered by ermine laid 
across the bust, with two long white satin 
streamers falling to bottom of skirt, Rings of 
white satin, slightly padded, round the arm- 
holes; ermine stock. 


Fig. 1947 — Visiting gown of cress- green vel- 
vet. French back to round bodice, Straight 
gored skirt, new model; fulness all in the back, 
Seams of gown defined by narrow steel gimp, 
and three rows on the bottom. Sable yoke and 
collar ; girdle of flexible cut steel. 


Fig. 1948—Front view of gown 1949. Jacket 
fronts in fancy design, slightly open, with 
enameled buttons very close on both sides, 


Ww 


showing velvet vest. Velvet collar forms stock 
in front, with two velvet triangles from shoulder 
seam to bust. 


Fig. 1830—Dinner and opera gown. Skirt 
of white Duchesse satin, demi-train, un- 
trimmed, White satin, slightly pointed, dé- 
colleté bodice, cut bias, and draped with lisse 
scarfs, sparkling with Strass, caught up in cen- 
tre by two oval Strass buckles. Antique yellow 
velvet décolleté jacket bodice, embroidered in 
violets, with silks and sequins, Long basque 
tabs in the back, flounced with Argenton lace. 
Over each shoulder two large square tabs, simi- 
larly trimmed, and the two tabs folded across the 
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bust, have pendant lace flounce. White satin 
elbow sleeves, lace jabot at the arm, and bows 
of violet velvet ribbon, trim the right sleeve. 

Fig. 1951—Chic gown for day functions. 
Black velvet skirt, straight gores, trimmed be- 
low the knee with mink band, in festoons. 
Louis xv1. jacket of white velvet, barred with 
black, made up on the bias, with ruffled bas- 
quine; gigot sleeves, and very open fronts, to 
show velvet corselet built with skirt. Jacket 
lined with yellow satin. Chemisette and epau- 
lettes of Russian lace. Jacketfronts and epau- 
lettes trimmed with mink; high white satin 
collar in plaits. Pompons at bust, and stock 
of yellow velvet 





THE ART INTEREST 


GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION OF ART-——NEW 
YORK ARTISTS WHO ARE HOUSEHOLDERS — 


THE MULTIPLICITY OF PAINTINGS 


"T * He elevation to the peerage of England 
of Sir Frederic Leighton, President 
of the Royal Academy, by the 

Queen, in accordance with the usual custom 

of conferring honers on worthy or illustrious 

British subjects on the recurrence of New 

Year's Day, brings up once more the question 

of the official recognition of art by the State. 

It may also suggest to the reflective American, 

interested in our higher civilization, the width 

of the gulf that still separates the standing of 
art in this country from that which it main- 
tains in the effete capitals of Europe. Quite 
apart from any question as to the exact artistic 
rank of some of these officia! painters and 
sculptors, comes in the recognition of their 
distinct importance in the body politic, as 
representative citizens, leaders in society, art 
or letters, members of the social community, 
who naturally take their place at state func- 
tions among the foremost to be presented to 
the intelligent foreigner, or to assist in his 
formal reception. As citizens who could 
even invite the official foreigner to reception, 
or dinner, at their own houses with that little 
pomp of social form which Civilization 
demands on such occasions. The American 
artist who is able to maintain this little ex- 
traneous pomp and state, who is held in suffi- 
cient consideration by his non- 
artistic countrymen, is suffici- 
ently scarce, as we all know. 

The number of householders 
among the New York artists is 
even limited enough, the recent 
establishment by Mr. Chase, in 
Stuyvesant Square, in a modest 
mansion of his own, furnishing 
an important addition to this de- 
sirable body. ‘The painters who, 
like Mr. Howard Russell Butier, 

Mr. Mowbray, or Mr. Blum in 

his bachelor establishment, are 

able to have a roof entirely to 

themselves in this high-priced 

metropolis, are lamentably few. 

The all-devouring apartment \ 

house claims the very great ma 

jority of them ; and some of those 

stragglers who are driven to dwell \ 

in the country, outside the city 
influence, find themselves, lke 

Mr. Donoho, unable to keep 

their sacred fire alight, after the 


inspiring example of Winslow 
Homer, and drift into other 
things. A more encouraging 
indication may be found in the 


fact that the ancient 
practices of courtship 
and marriage still ob- 
tain among them to 
a reasonable extent, 
considering the strong 
attractions offered by 
clubs and other bache- 
lor-fostering _institu- 
tions, and the exceed- 
ing sensitiveness of the 
artistic income to Ven 
ezuelan and other bar- 
baric disturbing influ- 
ences. It is much to be 
hoped that the popular 
appreciation—as mani- 
fested at the important 
sale of Mr. Chase’s 
collection, and in other 
practical ways—may 
be such as to encourage 
this artistic citizen,and 
through him others, 
in thus maintaining 
the dignity of their 
trade before the world. 
There are, unfortu- 
nately, certain other 
desirable European manners and customs that 
seem to be securing a foothold upon our 
shores, and one of these is the truly alarming 
number of pictures sent in to the annual ex- 
hibitions, as exemplified at the present Acad- 
emy exhibition in Philadelphia, and the fall 
exhibition of the Academy in this city. The 


day may not be so far distant when we may 









less even rival the 48,000 artists said to be 
in Paris, and the 40,000 works offered each 
year to the Salons. The quantity of condem- 
nation, deserved and undeserved ( mostly the 
former ), freely bestowed upon the official art 
institutions, seems to be much the same in 
various countries, and the present exhibition 
of the Academy of Design has stirred up a 
fresh manifestation in this city. 

As to how much of the greater civic im- 
portance of the artist across the Atlantic is 
founded upon his absolutely higher artistic 
value, difficulties arise. The English school 
has a well-established recognition on the Con- 
tinent as national, individual, which the 
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margin of maize color satin petticoat, having Russian insertion at the bottom. 
linings to jacket fronts, and sleeve ruffle of elbow sleeves, 
ruffles, and blue velvet quillings. 


American scarcely enjoys, and with the rare 
exceptions, perhaps of the work of such men 
as Mr. La Farge and Mr. Sargent, such dem- 
onstrations are exceedingly rare for us, as 
those which the French artists made last year 
in the Salon of the Champ-de-Mars, before 
Mr. Burne-Jones’s re-painted Love Among 
the Ruins. 


Tucked lisse chemisette, falling into a blouse. 
waist two Russian lace pendants, mounted on blue velvet, fall over the satin petticoat. 
Tight-fitting lisse sleeves, with lace flounce at the wrists. 
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WHAT THEY READ 


CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTERS: AN ESSAY. 
PAINTING IN FRANCE AFTER THE DE- 
CLINE OE CLASSICISM: AN ESSAY 
BY PHILIP GILBERT HAMEKTON 


Hese two essays were written nearly 

I thirty years ago—a fact which is 
essential to their just appreciation, 

but which ‘the Americar publishers of 
these new editions have left the uninformed 
reader to discover for himself after he gets 
sufficiently far nto the text, at the ex- 
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[1826] Princesse reception gown, in pale biue Pompadour silk, flowered in greens and yel- 
lows,with gray shadings. Décolleté corsage. Jacket fronts. Very open skirt, showing a wide 


Maize satin 
Lisse fichu ivory white, with 
At the 


pense of some mental confusion on his part 
at first. ‘The Contemporary French Painters 
was published in London, in 1868, and the 
Painting in France in the following year. 
The original photographic illustrations have 
been replaced by photogravure reproductions 
from these photographs, or from engravings 
or lithographs in a few cases. The perma- 


nent value of the two books will probably 
consist in their intelligent reproduction of the 
contemporary judgment on the painters men- 
tioned and their works, rather than in any 
lofty and discriminating standard of criticism 
which they display ; in fact, it is more than 
probable that Mr. Hamerton, in his later day, 
would have been willing to have modified or 
suppressed some of those passages, which, to 
the wider and sounder artistic judgment of the 
present day, seem curiously inept and unlearn- 
ed. In some instances, however, the essayist 
has manifested a keener insight and a juster 
appreciation than was usual in the late sixties, 

Both works are well characterized as essays, 
being, in fact, but easily rambling discussions 
of theories of art, of the growth and decline 
of various schools with various examples, se- 
lected apparently at random—or, as he seems 
to admit, according to the feasibility of pro- 
curing illustrations—and of personal opinions 
and experiences. Even in essays, however, a 
cer,ain adherence to recognized literary forms 
seems to be required, and these discursive 
statements admit no law but the impulse of 
the moment. The long and interesting ac- 
count of the classic school and its tenets, for 
instance, is dropped and taken up again, and 
abandoned anew, with many repetitions and 
considerable padding, in the loosest manner. 

The same unscholarly habit characterizes 
many passages to a degree that surprises in a 
writer of reputation and authority. ‘It is 
one of the misfortunes of a writer on art,’ 
he says, for instance, ** that he is often called 
upon to study and give an account of painters 
with whom he has very little in common.”’ 
The merest young woman amateur art reporter 
could scarcely be more unnecessarily naive than 
this. This paragraph on Gustave Moreau, 
one of the most peculiarly mystical, imagi- 
native and original painters of the generation, 
begins in this way: ‘* One of the most recent 
of French art reputations is that of Gustave 
Moreau, an artist who, being at the same 
time laudably ambitious and of independent 
fortune, has devoted himself to high aims, and 
succeeded in producing two or three pictures 
of first-rate excellence in their way..’ The 
completeness of absence on the part of the 
writer of any knowledge, comprehension, or 
ability to get into touch with his subject, 
could scarcely be better manifested than in 
this clumsy sentence. The summing up of 
Doré’s qualities, the ‘‘ so-English ’’ statement 
that ‘‘no one will ever reach Landseer’s 
miraculous sleight of hand,’’ and the senti- 
mental rhapsodies over Leopold Robert’s sen- 
timental Italian peasants, are also most dis- 
couraging evidences of the limitations of this 
particular ‘‘ writer on art.”’ 

On the other hand, there are many pass- 
ages in which his good judgment and his 
courage are undeniable. The latter quality 
asserts itself in the paragraph in the preface 
to painting in France, in which the breaking- 
up of the classical authority is declared to 
have been dangerous to art, because it inter- 
ested the people, and set them to discussing 
the matter, ‘‘ as if it were within their com- 
petence,’” and in a foot-note in the same 
book, which asserts the fact that ‘* almost 
all art which is devoted directly to piety or 
domestic sentiment is, as art, execrably vulgar 
and bad !’’ No better maxim can be adopted 
by the artist than that set forth in the final 
sentence of the same paragraph, ‘‘the right 
temper is to do our work as well as we can, 


without in the least troubling our- 
selves about either the approbation cf 
the uneducated, or their blame,” 


and his pleadings for ‘‘ painting for art’’ as 
against ‘** painting for the market,’’ for the 
assertion of the artist’s own convictions and 
individuality in his work—his definition of 
realism as ‘‘a sort of mud-bath, which, under 
certain circumstances, may be highly bene- 
ficial to the system,”* all his characterizations 
of genre painting, and of its superiority to 
classicism in the matter of greater extent of 
human sympathy and understanding—this is 
all pretty good doctrine ,pretty well delivered. 
His opinion of Courbet, of Delacroix and of 
Horace Vernet, will probably also agree toler- 
ably well with the final judgment of posterity, 
and the estimate of Delacroix’s quality as a 
colorist is much greater than that generally 
entertained thirty years ago, or even than that 
frequently enunciated nowadays. (Roberts 
Brothers. ) 
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Fig. 1920—W edding breakfast gown. Skirt 
untrimmed, of pale mastique faced cloth. 
Round, slightly blouse bodice, and upper 
sleeves of cloth. Winged epaulettes of bril- 
liant fern-green moiré velvet, wrought with 
Renaissance lace designs and pearls in many 
colors. The lower sleeves and collar tabs are 
of velvet, and are wrought in like manner, 
The fur borderings are of chinchilla. Cloth 
straps over the shoulders, edged with gold cord 
and trimmed with emerald buttons in pairs, 
Green velvet girdle, 

Fig. 1953—“* At Home” gown of pale 


y, 


chocolate chiné taffeta stripea with white 
satin and flowered in blues and dull green 
foliage. Skirt slightly gored, straight seams. 
Round bodice girdled with jeweled oelt ; gigot 
sleeves straight and bias, Pointed yoke and 
stock in brown satin overlaid by duchesse lace 

Fig. 1915—Gown for young girl, school age. 
Skirt untrimmed, of bine crépon Blouse 
bodice of fancy striped taffeta, bias, with 
lingerie collarette and cuffs to match , made of 
the sheerest white mull, tucked with insertions 
and edgings of Valenciennes lace. Lace ruff 
neek finish. Blue velvet girdle. 
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Fig. 1950—Luncheon toilette, Henri Deux 
model, built of old-rose faced cloth Gored 
skirt, fulness in front caught up at waist line, 
with square gold buckles set with jet. Stole 
of gold netting studded with squares of jet, 
graduated in width, suspended from collar 
down the front to hem, and girdled with a gold 
belt. White satin ribbon beter with jet and 
gold pointed tabs. Flat sable boa and tails. 

Fig. 1919—Superb bridal gown of white 
satin duchesse, en princesse, court train. 
Draped front, crossed and fastened at the side 
with trailing bouquet of orange blossoms, and 


two smaller bouquets at bust, where a deep 
square yoke ef point lace meets drapery. 
Elbow sleeves of satin caught at the arm with 
knot of orange flowers. Point lace veil, ar- 
ranged in small diadem on top of heed. = 

Fig. 1978 - Young matron’s ball gown, en 
princesse, of pale blue velvet. Décolleté bod- 
ice, V-shape, with design in silver embroid 
ery. Velvet elbow sleeves, with velvet brace. 
lets, silver wrought. White Marabout shoul 
dertrimming. Bands of Marabout follow the 
lines of the flowing ski:t from each hip, both 
back and front. 
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THE CARE OF FUNDS 


BEING FINANCIAL ARTICLES SIMPLY WRITTEN 
FOR THE GUIDANCE OF WOULD-BE 
PRUDENT INVESTORS 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
STREET RAILWAYS 


A Lmost without exception, well managed 


and conservatively capitalized street 

railway companies in our larger cities 
have emerged from the panic and ensuing 
business depression in good condition, with 
the record of having promptly met all obliga- 
tions. The earnings of such properties for 
some months past, in nearly every case, have 
shown a satisfactory and gratifying increase 
over the earnings of the same months for the 
preceding year. As the earning capacity of 
such properties is proven beyond experiment, 
and their profitable operation an established 
business fact, a well secured bond on such a 
property is, therefore, very well regarded by 
prudent investors. 


WATER BOND 


First mortgage water works bonds are still 
in favor with the investing public, when 
known to be conservatively issued, and their 
payr ent at maturity being provided for by 
sinking fund, or otherwise. 


GAS AND LIGHTING 


Bonds of this character, together with those 
of gas and lighting companies, exclusively 
controlling territory in the larger cities, de- 
serve the attention of careful investors, when 
the physical and financial condition, capitaliza- 
tion, franchise rights, and all the legal phases 
of the security have passed the scrutiny of a 
conservative banking house, which has in- 
vested in the bonds with its own funds, upon 
the strength of its examination. 


EXPRESS COMPANIES 


The Adams, American, Wells-Fargo and 
United States Express Companies are widely 
known, and their stocks are largely held by 
investors. Although the first two have very 
good dividend records, this class of security 
does not sell as high as some others, prin- 
cipally for four reasons. 

Except in the case of the Wells-Fargo 
Company, every stockholder is liable to be 
assessed an indefinite amount to pay for any 
and all losses that may be sustained, from 
time to time, in the conduct of their business, 
as they are not regularly incorporated, but 
merely large partnerships or ‘‘ joint stock 
associations,’ and therefore each shareholder is 
the same as a partner in any business enter- 
prise. 

Moreover, as no statements of their condi- 
tion are ever published or known, except to 
the management, there is no way of ascer- 
taining their exact condition, in order to 
form some idea of their intrinsic worth. 

Their directors are self-perpetuating, and 
when a vacancy occurs, by death or resigna- 
tion, the remaining members elect his suc- 
cessor. The Wells-Fargo Company holds an 
annual meeting for election of directors, but 
shareholders have to trust entirely to the hon- 
esty of the officers and management, and 
accept such dividends as may be declared 
without knowing whether fully earned or 
not. 

Owing to the nature of their business, the 
net earning capacity of express companies is 
very largely dependent upon such favorable or 
unfavorable contracts as they are able to 
make with the various railroads for the trans- 
portation of the property entrusted to their 
care. A very large part of their capital, 
therefore, is represented by teams, office out- 
fits, good will, etc., and as the contracts 
expire from yearto year, new ones are made 
by the railroads with the same or competing 
companies upon such terms as may be mutu- 
ally satisfactory. Recently, however, some 
of the companies have been so anxious to 
obtain additional privileges that they have 
agreed to pay amounts largely in excess of 
what had previously been paid for them, and 
during the recent business depression it would 
seem that such contracts must have proved 
burdensome. 

The large amounts of money entrusted to 
the companies for transportation have been 








the cause of many successful as well as un- 
successful attempts at robbery by employees 
and others, but as it is their policy to relent- 
lessly pursue anyone suspected of stealing from 
them until proved innocent or convicted, this 
fact tends to materially lessen the number of 
such attempts. 

For a long term of years the Adams and 
American Companies have paid 8 and 6 per 
cent. respectively, and their stocks sell at a 
price indicating general public confidence in 
these rates being continued. The Wells- 
Fargo likewise paid 8 per cent. regularly for 
many years, but some three years ago they 
issued $1,750,000 additional stock free to the 
Southern Pacific Co., as part payment for a 
twenty-one year contract over that system of 
railroads, and having to pay dividends on this- 
additional capital, as well as feel the effects of 
the panic of 1893 and the following depres- 
sion, the rate was reduced to 6 per cent., 
which it has since been, although it is hoped 
ultimately the old rate will be restored. 

The United States Co. divided 4 per cent. 
regularly a number of years, increased to, and 
maintained 5 after absorbing the Baltimore 
and Ohio Express Co., for about two years, 
then reduced to 4, and a little later passed 
them altogether, none having been declared 
this year. 

But little is heard of or known about the 
National Co., as its stock is not listed on the 
Exchange, although the American is generally 
credited with owning about one-third to two- 
fifths of it, as well as a large interest in the 
Boston and Maine Rd., over whose lines it 
operates. 

As far as the writer is aware, none of these 
companies have ever found it necessary to 
levy an assessment on their shareholders, and 
quite likely, if present conditions continue, 
they never will. Still, all investors should be 
aware of such a possibility. 

Express stocks are not speculative, and are 
only bought or sold occasionally by investors. 


PULLMAN PALACE CAR COMPANY 


The great railroad strike in the summer of 
1893 brought the Pullman Palace Car Com- 
pany’s affairs, from a labor point of view, 
prominently before the public, as the trouble 
began at their shops. This company has 
always been very successful financially, and 
its stock is well regarded by many, As is 
generally known, the company runs drawing- 
room and sleeping cars over various roads 
with which it contracts, and also builds. many 
cars of all kinds every year for other compa- 
nies. They have a large surplus, and pay & 
per cent. annually, with occasionally an extra 
dividend in the shape of ‘‘ rights.”’ Pullman 
stock is listed on the New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 

Wagner is not as well known by the ma- 
jority of people, although it is a strong and 
well-managed company, because dealings in it 
seldom occur, and then outside the Exchange, 
at auction or private sale. 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 


The facilities afforded by telegraph and 
telephone companies are no longer luxuries, 
but everyday necessities with many of us. 
The Western Union Telegraph Co. is known 
throughout the country, and its stock is more 
or less actively dealt in by speculators, as well 
as held to some extent by investors. While 
the company is paying five per cent. per an- 
num, and at present carrying forward a com- 
fortable amount to surplus, the stock can 
hardly be recommended as a conservative 
investment, 

The American Bell Telephone Co. has 
always done a very profitable business and 
paid large dividends, manufacturing telephone 
apparatus on which they owned or controlled 
the patents, and leasing the instruments to 
the various sub-companies supplying the ser- 
vice to the public, but its stock does not sell 
as high as it otherwise would, owing to the 
fact that a large amount of capital is author- 
ized, and the possibility that eventually some- 
thing may be invented to take the place of 
the telephone at much less cost. 


THE HEAVIEST COURSE 


Spencer: ‘* What do you consider the 
heaviest course in a good dinner ?”’ 
Fercuson: ‘‘ The bill, generally.”’ 








CURRENT POLITICAL QUES- 
TIONS 


THE PAST YEAR—EVENTS OF 1895—THE 
POLITICAL MAP IN AFRICA—SRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICA—FRANCE IN AFRICA 
—ITALY’S ASPIRATIONS—JAPAN 
AND CHINA—THE CRY OF 
PEACE ! PEACE ! 


He year has drawn to a close, and as 

j we pause for a moment to look 

back, we are struck by the impor- 

tance of the events which shall hereafter be 

associated with the year of our Lord 1895. 

History has been made with great rapidity of 

late, and geography, too, has been making 

swift changes, for the political map of the 

world has recently been altered in many re- 
spects, 


AFRICA 


In Africa the European powers have been 
steadily pushing their claims and increasing 
their pretensions ; and although large districts 
in the interior are still unappropriated, the 
whole coast line is practically controlled by 
one or other of the white races who have 
emigrated thither. Leaving the old semi- 
barbaric governments of the north, all 
more or less ‘protected’? by Euro- 
pean powers, and cros3ing the great desert 
with an Arab caravan, we find nat:ve races 
still supreme in the centre of the continent ; 
but on the west, east and south, England, 
France, Portugal, Spain, Germany and Italy 
have far more dread of the encroachments of 
one another than they have of native depre- 
dations. Cape Colony, in the extreme south, 
is steadily growing in influence and prosper- 
ity; the South African Republic may, very 
probably, soon become once more a British 
State ; Matebele-land and Mashona-land are 
quiet and well administered, and English in- 
vestors and settlers are exploiting the possibil- 
ities of these regions, fertile and rich in min- 
erals; Uganda has come under an English 
protectorate. All these vast British interests 
in the north and east of Africa are swayed by 
one brilliant man, Cecil Rhodes, Prime Min- 
ister of Cape Colony. The cleverest thing 
done by this statesman in 1895, was in secur- 
ing the appointment of Sir Hercules Robinson 
as Governor of Cape Colony, as this dignitary 
is advanced in years, and subservient to the 
advice of the famous Premier. 

Now, England has a small war on her 
hands in Ashanti, where the king has broken 

_his treaty, and must be punished, and probably 
annihilated. 


FRANCE IN AFRICA 


France, also, has much extended her power 
in the western part of Africa, and given more 
decided evidence of her desire to gain jurisdic- 
tion of such a portion of Africa as shall divide 
British possessions in the south from Egypt, 
and give France control of the valley of the 
Upper Nile. By the annexation of Madagas- 
car, moreover, she has made the largest ac- 
quisition of territory in this region that can 
be credited to the account of any nation. 


ITALY IN AFRICA 


Italy has tried since 1889 to make herself 
secure in Abyssinia by treaties and conven- 
tions for ‘mutual protection,’’ but the 
ancient empire is now in revolt, and the re- 
sult will undoubtedly be a victory for the 
Italian armies and’ the overthrow of the 
*¢ Ethiopia ’’ of the past. 


ASIA 


From the newest continent to the oldest, 
we turn to find changes more startling still. 
The great war between Japan and China has 
been brought to an end with a victory so 
complete for the island power as to upset the 
calculations of the most astute. The great 
unknown giant has proved to be a man of 
straw. Corruption and bad government had 
so undermined the structure of China’s power, 
that before the well-directed attacks of the 
smaller nation it crumbled into ruins. The 
island of Formosa and a large cash indemnity 
were handed over to Japan, who showed her- 
self as civilized in her demands as a victor as 
she had been courageous and intelligent in the 
direction of the war. Russia, Germany and 
France all played more or less important parts 





in the final settlement between the two 
Oriental nations, and while Japan was forced 
to resign some of the fiuits of her victory, 
China suffered probably still more from their 
interference. 

By accepting the aid of Russia in raising 
the money for the indemnity, China has put 
herself under obligations to that Power to an 
extent which reduces her almost to its de- 
pendency. 

Japan is now ranked among the great Pow- 
ers of the world, and her good will must be 
henceforth as eagerly sought as that of any 
other nation with vast commercial and naval 
interests. 

EUROPE 


In Europe, too, important events have 
taken place. The opening of the year saw 
the resignation of Casimir Perier, fifth Presi- 
dent of the Third Republic in France, and 
the speedy election of M. Félix Faure in his 
place. This occurrence was the cause of 
much apprehension at the time, and yet it 
has resulted only in good, as proving to the 
world the increased stability of French insti- 
tutions, and also giving the helm of the ship 
of state into the hands of a man who, while 
not as brilliant a statesman as his predecessor, 
is less sensitive and more patient. 

In Russia the young Tzar, who had not 
been two months on the throne when 1894 
died, has done several things to gain for him- 
self the respect of the world, while he has 
probably disappointed, to a large extent, the 
hopes of those who dreamed of radical changes 
in the direction of the establishment of more 
liberal institutions. 

In Germany, the conflict between militar- 
ism and socialism grows daily more bitter, 
and the Emperor’s popularity is decidedly on 
the wane. The other states in the Federa- 
tion are growing more impatient under the 
arrogant assumptions of the Prussian dynasty, 
and the efforts now being made to restrict 
freedom of speech and of the press are rous- 
ing the fiercest opposition. 

The long struggle in the Dual Empire of 
Austro-Hungary, over the civil marriage laws, 
resulted in the overthrow of clericalism, and 
the establishment of religious equality in Hun- 
gary, but the consent of the Emperor, Franz 

osef 1., was wrung from him much against 
is will The jealousy between the two na- 
tions has not been lessened by this event. 

The terrible financial burdens under which 
Italy was laboring a year ago have somewhat 
lessened their pressure, but the relation be- 
tween the Papacy and the Vatican are out- 
wardly as strained as ever. 


PEACE, PEACE 


All over Europe there is the cry of ‘‘ Peace, 
peace ; when there is no peace.”’ 

The long and somewhat desultory campaign 
of the revolutionists in Cuba has kept Spain 
fully occupied of late, and with all our naturai 
sympathy with the insurgents, we are forced 
to believe what the liberal leaders tell us— 
that in a short time more Cuba would have 
won reforms for herself by constitutional 
methods if she had not had recourse to arms. 

In England and in America we have seen 
two political revolutions. The Liberals have 
been overwhelmingly defeated and put hope- 
lessly into the background in Great Britain, 
and in this country the Democrats have been 
set aside by large majorities. The legislation 
for the next year, for good or evil, is the re- 
sponsibility of Conservatives in England, and 
the Republicans here at home. 

The conflict of opinion between Great 
Britain and the United States over the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in its application to the Venezu- 
elan boundary dispute, having reached the di- 
mensions of a ‘* war-scare,’’ has assumed the 
importance of a notable event, long to be re- 
membered against the last month of 1895. 
It is too soon yet to prophesy what its results 
may be, but at least, we may congratulate our- 
selves that the affair has not entirely diverted 
our attention from the far more pressing mat- 
ter of our financial situation. 


Frienv: ‘I am sorry the critics were not 
pleased with your book.”’ 

Autuor: ‘I think they were pleased with 
it. The enthusiasm with which they assailed 
it did not indicate that they were at all un- 


happy.” 
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Be “Popular Shop.” 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO. , 





cordially invite Personal Inspection of their 
seasonable Offerings : 


a@ iN THE FURNITURE ROOMS: 


Comfortable Chairs and Settles, Wicker Easy 
Chairs, in ** Liberty’’ Velvet and Corduroy, 
Canton Cane Chairs, |! ondon Made Writing 
Desks, Draught Screens and Occasional Tables. 
(of proper style fer Wedding and Heliday Presents). 


aa iN THE DELFT CORNER: 


Historical Blue Plates, Dutch Fireplace Tiles, 
Tea Sets, Mugs, Jugs, and Candlesticks. 
(of @ spitable sort for anniversary gifts) 


SIN THE FABRIC CG GALLERIES ‘ 


Very notable lines of inexpensive Stuffs tor 
Hangings and Furniture, of recent fashion. 


SiN THE WALL PAPER DEPARTMFNT: 


The representative Collection of effective tor- 
eign Paperhangings—at moderate Cost. 
The Fabrics, Wall Papers, and Furniture of 
The ‘* Popular Shop”’ are not to be had elsewhere, 











xe Diven HEM. 
Sole Props.. Boston, U.S.A. 
ese Tt 





“Liberty” Fabrics and Wall Papers, 
Carriage Free 
to all Parts of the States. 


(Trademarks Reg’d.) 


42d ST. W. 
AT 6th AVE, 











THE LATTER END of s 


contract is vastly more im- 
portant than the front end. 


Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifle; five 
thousand dollars lost by bad security when the claim 
talls due is not a trifle, 

Always try to find out which is likely to live long 
est, you or the company you insurein; and there- 
tore whether the company isinsuring you or you are 
insuring the company. 

A thing you can’t get after you have paid for it 
isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


Or Hartrorp, Conn. 


isthe Oldest Accident Company in America tt. 
Largest in the Werld. and has never reorzae- 
ized er frozen out any of ite claimants. 


Rates as low as will give permanent security o 
receiving the face value ot the policy. 

Policies world-wide, and as liberal as consister 
with the Company's Sr hl alive te pay claims at ali. 


Assets, $17,664, 000, Su Surplus, $2, 472, 00! 


Paid Policy-Holders, $27,000,000. 
$2,151,000 in 1894, 


JANES G. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretarv. 


Radical Improvements in PIANO-FORTE Con- 
struction render the 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS 


MOST BEAUTIFUL INSTRUMENTS 


Unquestionably the Most Durable 
Pianos Made 


They do not require nearly as much tuning as any 
other piano made, thus reuucing expense of keeping 
and inconvenience to a minimum, 


New Styles Just Introduced 


Catalogue mailed on application 
Examination oe invited, 
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BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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What to Write 
may be the subject of careful thought, 


but there can be no question as to the fact 
that the correspondence papers of the 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


are the correct thing to write on. The indorse- / 
ment of this fact by the refined people of the ° 
world makes a daily output of thirty tons of 
ine writing paper necessary to supply the de- 
mand. Five hundred styles for selection. 
insist upon your dealer showing samples. 


WHITING PAPER COPIPANY, 


HOLYOKE. NEW YORK, PHILA. BOSTON. CHICAGO, 














What LILLIAN RUSSELL Thinks of 





REOFERN, 
LADIES TAILOR AND HastT Fibre Chamois. 
MAKER. 318 WEST 77th ST., 
210 Wirte AvE., New YORE Mbssrs. Redfern, New YorRK, August 14, 895. 
210 Fifth Avenue, 
American Fibre Chamots Co. = fi atta Caan geftieni 
Times Building, N.Y. using as you e Fibre 
or 
“ he 


ete Fibre Chamole does. So 
but the genuine 8. The imi- 
pd gy found to be worse 


YOUNTLLIAN RUSSELL. 














Ghe F. F. VY. of Perfumes. 


The fashionable and most delightful of all per- 
'4 fumes is a violet extract. Most so-called ‘‘ violet ” 

* odors are concoctions of orris and other ingredi- 
ents, but the 


Forest Fringe Violet 


is a pure quadruple extract direct from the flowers, 
an odor true and ‘‘just like a bunch.” A specialty | 
prepared for people of fastidious tastes. One dollar | 
a bottle, in a dainty case. 


Special Free Offer. 


A box, three cakes, of the celebrated com- 
plexion beautifier—cold cream and glycerine 
45°_soap—known and used for the past 25 years | 

- —specially recommended for smoothing out} 
wrinkles, will be sent free with every order} 
ei a bottle of Forest Fringe Violet mailed to { 
us within 30 days. See coupon below. 
This Coupon readerof VOGUE toone box, 
= % dozen cakes, of Cold Cream 


and Glycerine Soap free. if enclosed with one dollarfor a bottle 
of Forest Fringe Violet. We prepay all express charges on 
SQap and perfume. Address 


DAVID S. BROWN & CO., Bank Street, New York. | 
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CUT THIS OUT 


(good for 30 days’ entitles every 
| 








and mail with 
your order. 
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YOU can’t tell a balky horse by 
his looks and you're just as likely to 
be deceived in a bicycle. There's no 
better guide when buying a wheel 
than this famous name— 


Monarch 


It identifies the king of wheels—it's 
a_guarantee of strength, speed and 
reliability. A name that you can 
proudly point out to your friends. 
4 models, $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. 
For children and aduts who want a lower 
price wheel the Defiance is made in 8 


models, $40, $50, $60, + has 
Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle 


Lake, Halsted and 


Vi gue Binding Cases | 














































Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York New York, 
83 Reade St., 
MINING Caos oa oe ey Free. pr ee omy 
ect, uitable Bidg., 3&5 Fron ° 
STOCKS. seb | Colo, - : 













































He continued success of An Artist’s 

I Model speaks well for the acumen of 

Mr. Charles Frohman, for no one, 
unless an experienced and astute theatrical man- 
ager such as he, would be willing to risk a pen- 
ny on this stupidly silly play, Probably no Met- 
ropolitan stage ever beheld such an, awkward 
squad of a chorus, the male members of which 
are ill-favored to a degree, Whitethe women 
are dowdy in the extreme. — The’ principals, 
in spite of all newspaper puffing, are two of 
the plainest looking young women ever sent 
from England, pretty Elaine Terriss, who'ap- 
peared in His Excellency, being a Venus in 
comparison. In spite of all its lacks, how- 
ever, the play ran for twelve months in 
London, and after. its engagement in this 
country (which gives every indication of 
being financially successful ), the play and the 
company are to be transported to Australia, 
and perhgps around the world. .All there is 
to say to*this is to again compliment Mr. 
Frohman on so accurately gauging the taste of 
the American public, and to hope’ that his 
judgment. as to the Australians will be as 
nearly correct. 

Mr. P’Orsay, who, as Lord Thames- 
meath, furnishes one of the few amusing 
features of the show, sometimes wears white 
spats with his well-fitting and well-cut suit of 
brown, the effect of which is droll, and quite 
justifies the comment of a gay young fellow, 
who said it made D’Orsay look as though he 
had porcelain instepst. 

Anent Mr#: Lawrence D’ Orsay, who has 
made such a hit in The Artist’s Model by his 
amusing impersonation of Lord Thamesmead, 
he has apparently made a study of a type 
of character dear to novelists and playwrights, 
and sometimes found in real life. We have 
nearly all heard of, and may even have met, 
men who disguise under a somewhat blasé 
and foppish exterior a surprising amount of 
vigor and resource. They seldom speak, and 
never speak without saying something very 
much to the pgint. They are useful in time 
of emergency, put like posing when’ they 
have nothing“better to do. They are in- 
variably honest... For the rest, they are given 
to masterly inactivity, and have usually more 
money than brains. ‘To impersonate such a 
charactér requires a considerable amount of 
tact as well as study, and the success of Mr. 
D’ Orsay in An Artist’s Model and A Gaiety 
Girl gives interest to a summary of his theatri- 
cal experience. 

He began by playing what the profession 
calls ‘‘ utility,’’ at the Marylebone Theatre 
some eighteen years ago, and gained further 
experience in the country. In 1883 he was 
to the fore at the Imperial Theatre, playing 
such parts as Captain Hawkesley, Alderman 
Ingot, and Digby Grant. Soon after this 
time he joined Miss Minnie Palmer, and in 
1889 went tothe Garrick, under the man- 
agement of Mr.*John Hare, For the next 
few years he was in evidence at matinée per- 
formances, _ Within the last few years he has 
played in Ma Mie Rosette, A Trip to Chi- 
cago, A Gaiety Girl, and lastly, An Artist’s 
Model. 

Mr. D’ Orsay and, his wife are very fond of 
dogs, and always have one or two as compan- 
ions. For some years they have bred pugs, 
and some of the best of the puppies are in the 
possession of Mrs. John Hare, Mrs. Charles 
Cartwright and Miss Minnie Palmer. Mr. 
D’ Orsay tells a goad story of how, in their 
early struggles, they were on.tour with a bogus 
manager, and their Pomeranian dog, a great 
pet—since well known ‘to many in the profes- 
sion—was seized by the landlady in one town 
for rent. They had to leave the town with 
the rest of the company, ‘‘ traveling on their 
luggage.’’ During the following three days, 
Mr. D’ Orsay raised enough money, with the 
aid of his ‘‘uncle,’’ to meet the landlady’s 
account, but, as he had not sufficient for 
railway fare, he had'to walk sixteen miles or 
more back to the former town, get his dog, 
and play the same night, hungry and, tired, 
but happy ih the possession of his faithful 
dog Tim. » He and his wife received, for 
their share of that-night’s takings two-and- 
ninepence; but out of that the dog at least 
had a good supper. 


An event of interest to old New Yorkers is 
the four-weeks’ engagement of Mr. John 
Drew at Palmer’s Theatre, which began on 
Monday last. It is to be hoped that The 
Bauble Shop and The Masked Ball will not 
prove so very successful as to deprive us of the 
promised new play which is scheduled for 
presentation toward the close of Mr. Drew's 
New York season. 

There has been some delay in the produc- 
tion of Michael and His Lost Angel by the 
regular stock company at the Empire Thea- 
tre, the date of 15 January being now fixed. 
The return of this well-trained stock com- 
pany is cause for rejoicing to the intelligent 
amusement seeker, who is disgusted with the 
incapacity, the vulgarity and the utter silli- 
ness which are offered on the boards of so 
many theatres. , : 

The Heart of Maryland continues on its 
prosperous’ way, and will reach its one hun- 
dreth performance on thirteenth of this month. 
The souvenir custom will be observed on that 
occasion. / 

Madam Bernhardt is expected to arrive to- 
morrow from Havre on the Bretagne. She 
comes here to play an engagement in this city 
at Abbey's .Theatre, and then, after four 
weeks, to enter upon a tour of the principal 


_ cities of the country, visiting Albany, Roches- 


ter, Syracuse, Utica, Montreal, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Baltimore, New Haven, Spring- 
field, Hartford, Boston, Toronto, Detroit, 
Columbus, Cincinnati, Louisville, New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Chicago, Cleve- 
land and Buffalo, with a return date in this 
city. The tour will run up to nearly the end 
of May. She brings with her a company of 
forty actors, some of whom were with her on 
her last visit to America. 

It is now four years since Sarah Bernhardt 
was here, and in that interval she has travelled 
much, played a number of new parts and be- 
came the head of a theatre in Paris. This 
last has been one of the ambitions of her life. 
Izeyl, the play with which she will begin her 
engagement at Abbey's Theatre, was brought 
out at the Renaissance Theatre. It attracted 
much attention in the French capital. The 
following is a list of the plays in which she 
will be seen in this country : Izeyl, La Tosca, 
Camille, La Femme de Claude, Magda, 
Phédre, Arlesienne, Gismonda and Duchesse 
Catharine, a play written by herself. 

Chimmie Fadden, who has won for him- 
self thousands of admirers, is to make his bow 
on the stage of the Garden Theatre on 13 
January. He has been put into dramatic form 
by E. W. Townsend and Augustus Thomas. _ 

The Empire Theatre Dramatic School will 
give an exhibition matinée under the direction 
of Mr. Neison Wheatcroft in the Empire 
Theatre, on 23 January. Three original plays 
will be presented for the first time—A Rainy 
Day, by Frances E. Johnson, and The 
Awakening, by Beatrice Sturgis, and The 
Game of Three, by A. H. Laidlaw, Jr. 

The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown 
continues its successful run at the Standard 
Theatre. The recent changes in the cast and 
the new scene appear to have met with popu- 
lar favor. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TABLEAUX FOR MUSIC-HALL 
AUDIENCES 


While the variety stage in this country 
continues to entertain its patrons with music- 
hall songs and dances, and performing dogs and 
cats and elephants, in London at least one 
manager has dared to vary the usual melange 
of specialties by engaging an actor who adapts 
Shakespeare to the requirements of the variety 
stage. To a lover of the great poet-play- 
wright, the result can not, of course, but be 
painful, and:it is doubtful if it would be pos- 
sible for such a one to sit through a Shake- 
speare massacre of this kind ; but music-hall 
patrons are not discriminating, and it affords 
a desirable relief from the indecency character- 
istic of the typical variety show performance. 
Mr. George Leyton, an English actor, has 
drawn crowded houses for some time at a 
London music hall as an impersonator of 
Shakespearean réles, and the following re- 
cently published account explains how he 
entertains the London music-hall audiences : 

‘¢ Well,’’ said Mr. Leyton, a few minutes 
after he had been called before the curtain at 
the conclusian of Henry the Fifth, ** You’ve 
seen the show. What do you think of it?” 


vi 


Now, it may be well to describe the scenes 
to which he referred. Shakespeare has cer- 
tainly been consulted in their preparation, but 
Henry the Fifth at the Oxford simply amounts 
to a set of tableaux illustrating the life of the 


Hero of Agincpurt, during whose: exhibition , 


Mr. Leyton, who plays the leading part, sings 
suitable verses. To begin with, you have the 
scene at the Boar’s Head tavern, where Fal- 
staff, Nym, Pistol and others are spending 
drink the proceeds of a highway robbery. 
The new king, late their boon companion, 
enters, compels them to disgorge their. ifl- 
gotten gains, and the crown is brought té-him 
there and then. eg 
Next comes a tableau, Before Agincourt, 
in which you miss that splendid outbreak of 
the king’s, Oh, God of battles! steel my 
soldier’s hearts ! which ought to go admirably 
even with a popular audience. Then comes 
the actual battle; then a scene upon the field 
of fight. at nightfall; and finally, a regte- 
sentation of the triumphal entry of the ing 


_dgto Lopdon. The scenes follow one another 
swiftly. RP ietend of each there is a tho- 


ment’s darkness, and) obscure figures move 
mysteriously on the stage. Then the lights 
go up, and you have the next picture. 

** It seems to be successful,’’ said the in- 
terviewer, discreetly. ‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. Ley- 
ton, ‘#it goes excellently, as it has done 
from the first, You see, the departure“was a 
fairly bold one; but bold departures are just 
what music-hall audiences are looking for. 
People go to music-halls here frequently, and 
have done so, in many cases, for years. They 
recognize that artists cannot always give them 
a thing which shall be new in its essence as 
well as in its name and the make-up of the 
performer, but, all the same, they welcome 
the novelty very heartily when it comes,”’ 

** You have done something of this kind 
more or less before, have you not?’’ asked 
the interviewer. ‘* More or less,’’ answered 
Mr. Leyton. ‘* That is, I have taken the 
leading part in short sketches, and more than 
once that central figure has been historical.’’ 

‘* For example,’’ asked the interviewer. 

‘* Once I played the part of Wellington in a 
thing of that kind,’’ was the answer. ‘‘It 
was first produced at the South London Palace. 
So, too, were several others in which I ap- 
peared—Duty’s Call, for example, and an 
exciting sketch, The Emigrant Ship, in which 
there was an astounding explosion which blew 
up the ship each night.”’ 


A LINGERIE PANTOMIME 


A Correspondent of Vogue writes from 
Brussels : 

‘*The very newest fancy in stage con- 
ceits is that now having extraordinary pop- 
ularity at Paris, Brussels and Vienna. It is 
an exhibition of toilette, of intimacy in cos- 
tume, of frou-frou, of lingerie. Whether 
dull care has driven humanity to trivalities, 
or humanity is retrograding to childishness in 
its volatile pleasures, I know not. Certain it 
is, that in this last device of stage pictures 
the approach is very close to a trifle light as 
air. 

** And I must admit that the picture is very 
pretty and not nearly as suggestive as a de- 
scription of it might lead one to imagine. 

*¢ As I saw it I describe it. The programme 
was in two parts, the first an operetta of no 
very remarkable character. The curtain rises 
again, this time for Le lever d’ une Parisienne. 
The stage is almost dark, revealing in its 
obscurity my lady’s bedroom, with the most 
chic appointments. The bed has light 
blue silk duvets, lace-trimmed sheets 
and elaborate pillows. In comes a little 
maid with morning coffee and an exquisite 
service. She stands on tiptoe, looks at the 
bed, puts down tray, draws curtains. Then 
you see an elaborately-dressed golden head, 
which is lifted from the lace pillows. Its 
pretty possessor gapes dreamily, smiles, and 
after drinking her coffee, jumps out of bed, 
shivers and hops in again, making many 
pretty gestures. Finally she rises, and one sees 
an apparition in accordion-plaited blue silk 
with much lace. She takes this off and puts 
on a chemise entirely of lace, then a peignoir 
of violet, lined with blue and trimmed with 
double-plaited chiffon. Then she retires for 
her bath. The maid is meanwhile busy. 
She shakes out the lingerie, much trimmed 
with lace and pink satin ribbon bows, corsets 


of pink satin, jupon of pink taffeta. Over 
the jupon is entre-deux of yellow valenciennes 
and pink satin, cut in small V-shaped godets— 
a most fascinating skirt. My lady returns from 
her bath. Deliberately she puts on the dainty 
garments, one by one. Then tries on som 
hats that have come from the milliner’s, anc 
last, puts on a lovely negligé of rose-colore: 


‘‘accordion-plaited chiffon, trimmed with white 


lace over black insertion, with bows and 
sashes of black velvet. The toilette of la 
grande dame is complete. 

‘¢ This is entirely in pantomime. What 
could be more filmy and evanescent? A 
wordless commentary on the brainless public 
of the hour.”’ 

The London Stage, a dramatic journal, 
gives the following summary of English plays 
performed during 1895 : 

What have we had in the poetic drama? 
Little else than King Arthur. What in the 
yet more important school of a modern drama 
attempting to depict with some verisimilitude 
the English life of the day—the vital school, 
as we regardit? Mr. A. W. Pinero has 
given us first The Notorious Mts: Ebbsmith, 
ahd afterward The Benefit of the Doubt; 
Mr. H. A. Jones only The Triumph of the 
Philistines; Mr. Sydney Grundy nothing in 
town; and no more than The Greatest of 
These in the country ; and the writer whose 
young yet brilliant dramatic career abruptly 
closed with his ostracism from society, An 
Ideal Husband. These are the most solid 
accomplishments under this head, while ex- 
periments have been made in the same direc- 
tions by comparatively untried writers for the 
stage in The Divided Way,.A Leader of Men, 
Guy Domville, and Dr. and Mrs. Neill. 

It would be futile to argue that these 
dramas have met with anything like the ac- 
ceptance accorded to such variety pieces as 
The Shop Girl (still running from 1894), 
An Artist’s Model, Gentleman Joe, and All 
Abroad ; such farcical comedies as The Child 
Widow, The Strange Adventures of Miss 
Brown, Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past, not to men- 
tion the inexhaustible. Charley’s Aunt, such 
melodramas as Cheer, Boys, Cheer ! and The 
Girl I Left Behind Me, or so abnormal a 
product as Trilby. 

Other branches have not had much to 
show. Unaffected drama and romantic 
drama were not very fully or very well repre- 
sented in the Home Secretary, Her Advocate, 
The Manxman, and a few more. Where is 
the true comedy of the year? Surely not in 
so ungenial a play as Vanity Fair, or so flimsy 
a one as The Importance of Being Earnest. 
Comedy drama has included, in a rather wide 
range, The Prude’s Progress, The Rise of 
Dick Halward, Alabama, Q. Q., and some 
others of qualified merit. | Semi-classical 
drama has had its nearest example in The 
Sign of the Cross. Comic opera has lan- 
guished, and burlesque and travesty have con- 
tinued to decline almost to vanishing point. 
The one-act plays, on the other hand, have 
shown a healthy impulse, and many of them 
have been much better in treatment than 
hitherto, and far less trivial in matter. 

It would not be possible to catalogue so long 
a list of creditable American plays. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Abbey's Theatre—Broadway and 38th St., 8.15, 
John Hare. 

Academy of Music—14th St. and Irving Pl., 8, 
The Sporting Duchess, : 

Bijou—Broadway, near 30th St., 8.15, Minnic 
Palmer. 

Broadway Theatre—qtst St.,8, An Artist’s Model. 

Casino—Broadway and 39th St., 8.15, The Wizard 
of the Nile. 

Daly’s Theatre—Broadway and 3oth St., 8.15, 
The Two Escutcheons, 

Empire Theatre—Broadway and 4oth St., 8, 
Carmen. 

Fifth Avenue Theatre— Broadway and 28th St., 
8.15, Gentleman Joe. ‘ 

Fourteenth St, Theatre—Near 6th Ave., 8, Girl 
Wanted. 

Garrick Theatre—35th St., near 6th Ave., 8.15, 
Mrs. Ponderbury’s Past. 

Grand Opera House—23d St. and 8th Ave., 8, 
The Masqueraders. 

Herald square Theatre—Broadway and 35th St., 
8.15, The Heart of Maryland. 

Hoyt’s Theatre—24th St., near Broadway, 8.30, 
A Black Sheep. 

Lyceum Theatre—4th Ave. and 23d St., 8.15, The 
Benefit of a Doubt, 

Metropolitan Opera House—Broadway and 39!) 
St , 8, Opéra, under management of Abbey, Schoeffe 
and Grau. 

Olympia Theatre—Broadway and 44th St., 8.15, 
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IVORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Have you noticed when discussing household affairs with 
other ladies that each one has found some special use for Ivory 
Soap, usually the cleansing of some article that it was supposed 


could not be safely cleaned at home. 
Tue Procter & Gamete Co., Cin’Ti. 


, BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD 
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MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 

WHISKEY, HOLLAND QIN, 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH 
AND YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tured liquors, and the mixing equal to 
the best cocktails served over any bar 
in the world. Being compounded in 
accurate proportions, they will always 
be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same material and 
proportions, the one which is aged 
must be better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made 
without any sweetening—dry and de- 
licious. For sale on the Dining and 
Buffet Cars of the principal railroads 
of the U.S. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


T F, HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole 


39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Piccadilly, W. London, England 
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Being a collection of portraits of 


ladies of New York, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Richmod, and 
other American cities, origi- 
nally published in Vogue 
and now gathered 
into one volume. 


New York 
The Fashion Company 
154 Fifth Avenue 
mdccexciv 
This volume—an exquisite example of 
bookmaking—printed in color, on fine 
plate paper, and bound in cloth, sent, 
postpaid, te any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely 
packed in a box—on receipt of price, 
$3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 154 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Facial Blemishes. {yorf2o Bar fxs: 
Birth Marks, Moles, etc., permanently and scientifically 
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HELEN PARKINSON, 38 W. 21st St. 
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Broadway, 
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903 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
New York. 
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Skin, Sunburn, etc. Re- 
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If your dealer will not supply you, 
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Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
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City. 
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Perfume, be sure you get 


“No. 47ii Rhine Vielets” 


It is not a combination of 
other scents, but is abso- 
lutely true to the flower. 

Cut this advertisement 
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MULHENS & KROPFF, Kew York, U.S.Agents. 
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Palmer's Theatre—Broadway and joth St., 8, 
The Baubile Shop. 
) Pastor's Theatre—igth St. and Irving Pl., 8, 
Variety. 

Standard Theatre—6th Ave., near 33d St., 8.30, 
The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown. 

Star Theatre - Broadway and 13th St., 8.15, The 


County Fair. 
MUSIC 
OPERATIC NOVELTIES 


Everal critics are at present finding fault 
S with the attitude of the public toward 
As a matter of fact, 
premiéres never draw a full house. Yet the 
public is not to be blamed for this. The 
large majority of opera goers are not able to 
go over the score of a new work by them- 
selves, and thus become acquainted with it 
before the actual representation. The novel- 
ties produced here lately have, unfortunately, 
been of such a character that the public is 
perfectly justified in looking upon premiéres 
with some suspicion. Hence the poor at- 
tendance, 

If managers were more careful in. their 
choice of novelties, if they would produce 
only works of merit, the attitude of the pub- 
lic would change as soon as it was convinced 
that the representation would also be a guar- 
antee for merit. Musical culture in this city 
has advanced sufficiently to enable the audi- 
ence to accept a new opera on its merits. A 
poor work by a composer of reputation will 
no longer deceive us. Unfortunately personal 
and other considerations have too much to do 


operatic novelties. 


with the selection of novelties. Had it not 
been for Melba’s influence, Bemberg’s 
Elaine would never have been produced 


here. I dare say that Massenet’s La Navar- 
raise was inflicted upon us only through Calvé. 

Since the year 1890 the following novel- 
ties, as far as 1 can remember, have been 
produced in this city: The Barber of Bagdad, 
by Cornelius; The Vassal of Szigeth, by 
Smareglia; Asrael, by Franchetts; Caval- 
leria Rusticana, by Mascagni; I Pagliacci, 
by Leoncavailo; Werther, by Massenet ; 
Elaine, by Bemberg; Samson and Delilah, 
by Saint-Saens ; Falstaff, by Verdi; La Nav- 
arraise, by Massenet. In this list I can find 
only four works of genuine merit: The Bar- 
ber of Bagdad, Cavalleria Rusticana, Samson 
and Dalilah, and Falstaff, With the excep- 
tion of Saint-Saens’s masterpiece, these have 
drawn crowded houses. Samson and Dalilah 
was not given a fair chance. It was pro- 
duced only once, on the coldest night of the 
year, when many people were afraid to ven- 
ture out of doors. This work is altogether 
too great to be appreciated by one hearing. I 
have studied the score again and again, and 
am convinced that it is a truly great work, 

With the exception, then, of Saint-Saens’s 
opera, all the fine works have been financially 
successful. It will be remembered that the 
Purim Association had chosen Verdi's Fal- 
staff for a charitable purpose., Despite the 
enormous costs, they cleared far more than 
they had expected. Falstaff was one of the 
musical events of the season. 

So far we have had only one novelty this 
season—Massenet’s Navarraise. An effort is 
making to persuade the public to accept this 
opera, but the public is obstinate. Not even 
for the sake of Calvé will it listen to a bad 
opera. 

Managers always complain of the scarcity 
of good novelties. But this is no reason why 
they should produce bad novelties. Operatic 
literature is rich enough to afford plenty of 
variety. I think managers would find it 
more profitable to give the work of German 
composers, of which the American public 
knows nothing, than to bring out bad novel- 
ties. What excuse can managers offer for 
their total neglect of German opera? Much 
is said about ‘*German opera,’’ but the 
phrase has come to mean ‘* Wagner opera ”” 
to most people, and I should not be surprised 
if many regard Wagner as the only dramatic 
composer of Germany. I feel convinced that 
the public would gladly avail themselves of 
any opportunity to become acquainted with 
the works of Weber, Marschner, Goldmark, 
Cornelius, Lortzing, Brill, Kretschmer, 
Klein. 

For fine novelties we must look to'the ris- 
ing generation of composers, and among 
these Mascagni and Kline give every promise 


of greatness. Verdi, that wonderful old 


man, will probably write no more after Fal- 





staff. Saint-Saens and Goldmark may yet 
give us great works. Massenet is deteriorat- 
ing with every successive work. Mascagni 
has given evidence of a strong talent in his 
Cavalleria. Unfortunately he has no tech- 
nique of composition, and this is the cause of 
the failure of his half dozen succeeding 
works. The talent is there, however, but it 
will require long and hard study to make it 
yield any results. 

Klein, though far less known, is a master 
of quite different calibre than Mascagai. 
Unlike the careless Italian, Klein has devel- 
oped his extraordinary talent by serious and 
long study. His first opera is not his first 
work, The number of his compositions has 
almost reached op. 50 before Klein began 
his first opera, Kenilworth, which is in 
every respect the work of a master. More 
intense and infinitely more artistic than Mas- 
cagni, Klein gives promise of becoming the 
foremost dramatic composer of his day. 

Kenilworth was produced for the first 
time in Hamburg last February, when the 
great Wagner singer, Klafsky, created the réle 
of Amy Robsart, now one of her favorite 
réles. Walter Damrosch has just begun re- 
hearsals of this wonderful work, and will 
bring it out during his season of German 
opera. It is much to Damrosc‘:'s credit that 
he has had the perspicacity to produce the 
work of a composer who lives in this very 
city. The New York public will thus have 
an opportunity to hear one of the greatest 
dramatic works produced since Wagner. 
The enormous success I predict tor Kenil- 
worth will be another proof of my asser- 
tion made in the beginning of this essay, that 
the work and not the audience is to be 
blamed if premiéres are played before empty 
houses. 


LONDON NOTES ON DRESS 


WHITE VELVET FOR EVENING WEAR-——-GRAY 
SHOT SATIN COSTUME TRIMMED WITH 
STEEL SEQUINS-——HOW DUCET INTRO- 
DUCED CHINCHILLA IN A BLACK 
SATIN COSTUME 


Ashionable women rarely count the cost 
F when dress has to be considered. 
What they want is the best that is to 
be had, in the latest mode, or surely they 
would not have accepted as the fiat of fashion 
white velvet for evening wear. The only 
possible trimmings for this material are those 
of the most costly kind, so that the costume 
is most expensive as well as perishable. The 
garniture is usually gold passementerie, or 
pearls and Rhine stone bands and ornaments; 
or iridescent bands and Vandykes. Stout 
women would do well either to eschew white 
velve altogether, or to make liberal use of 
white satin in the bodice. 

A handsome costume shows a beautiful 
black net, worked all over with large steel 
crescents, made up overarich geranium satin. 
Another is a dainty little black and white 
striped silk, with a full bodice, showing pearl 
and Rhine stone embroidery applied to the 
neck, and falling in points between the fulness. 

In the trousseau of the Marchioness of Ely 
was a black velvet for evening, which, while 
admirably suited to a young woman, com- 
bined all the importance of an exceedingly 
handsome gown. It was made in the new 
style, viz., the low bodice with the point in 
front, and a narrow basque meeting it on 
either side, while handsome jet attached to 
net fell in graceful frillings from the neck, 
longer in the centre, the jet glistening, the 
sleeves large. Another delightful evening 
dress, of gray shot satin, was trimmed with 
steel sequins, intermixed with jet ones; a 
row of close set pink roses introduced on the 
low bodice above the puffed sleeves. An old- 
fashioned collar of embroidered muslin was 
quaint. 

Other charming items in the trousseau were 
two tea jackets, the one made in a pinkish 
shot silk swathed with écru lace, which 
crossed the bodice and formed the basque, 
being interthreaded with baby ribbon. The 
other a new kind of tapestry cloth, of a golden 
brown hue, one of the latest novelties in 
Paris, made as a Louis XVI. coat, with a 
Directoire front of plush velvet, the sleeves 
black net over pink, a cluster of pink ribbons 
at the waist, and handsome paste buckles. 
The evening mantle was most satisfactory for 
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wearing with evening dress. it was made in 
pink cloth, richly embroidered, trimmed with 
chinchilla and a frilling of black velvet. It 
appeared to be a cape that fitted into the back, 
and was cut in three divisions, so that the 
dress sleeve had no armhole to pass through, 
though the arm was protected by a distinct 
sleeve cape. 

Mechlin is the great fashion in lace, but 
the finest patterns have been revived in silk, 
which are delightful for trimming the present 
silks. Doucet has treated chinchilla in a par- 
ticularly successful manner on a black satin 
and cloth dress. The satin was used for the 
plain skirt and the large sleeves, the chin- 
chilla forming a broad rolled collar on the 
green cloth; the basque was cut in tabs, 
divided by points turning upward and fastened 
with a jet button. Beneath the chinchilla 
collar came revers of Rennaissance lace laid 
over black satin, the front filled .in with 
tucked black satin. 

London women are beginning to make 
shoes for evening wear even a greater consid- 
eration than heretofore. Dressmakers now 
send home shoes made from a piece of the 
dress with charming paste buckles, the excep- 
tion being bronze shoes embroidered in a style 
that can be worn with any gown or any cloak. 

Cloaks are almost as important as dresses, 
and they need be, seeing their cost, as, for 
example, a lovely plum-colored velvet fitting 
the figure at the waist and descending to the 
hem of the skirt, the fronts composed of 
white moiré, with large chiné roses and 
leaves, arranged as a box plait on either side, 
and bordered down the centre with a narrow 
band of fur, matching a broad, falling fur 
collar, set on the top of a deep collar band, and 
recalling the Tudor period. 


THE COST OF WAR 


Eaving entirely out of consideration all 

I question as to the righteousness or 

the reverse of the present effort of 

the Cubans to free themselves from Spanish 

dominion, there are facts in connection with 

the struggle which are so apalling that they 

should be brought to the attention of every 
human being. 

Nearly twenty centuries ago the Prince of 
Peace came preaching the gospel of brotherly 
love to the warrior peoples of old. Slowly 
but surely, in spite of cruel persecution, the 
gospel of Christ overcame Pagan creeds until 
Christianity claimed continents. The com- 
batants in the West Indies to-day are Chris- 
tian peoples, but for brotherly love they sub- 
stitute murder and robbery, rejoicing in the 
death by disease or bullets and the spoilation 
of each other, 

This, the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era, finds a portion of mankind 
comporting itself like bloodthirsty savages. 
The following extracts as to the operations in 
Cuba are from an interview with a Cuban, 
Major j. C. Polonimus, on the staff of 
leader of the insurgents, Lieut. Gen. Antonio 
Maceo, published in the New York Times : 


DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY 


‘¢ Our plan to destroy the sugar plantations 
has succeeded admirably. We have burned 
over $50,000,000 worth of property on the 
plantations, including the cane in the fields. 
There are 364 sugar plantations in Cuba, of 
which over 200 have been burned. The 
only two provinces in: which the sugar plan- 
tations have not yet fallen into our hands are 
Vuelta Abajo and Havana. In those two 
provinces there are in all 70 sugar plantations. 
There are still about 50 unburned planta- 
tions in Matanzas, but all will fall into our 
hands. We have already destroyed 60 planta- 
tions in Matanzas, 144 in Villas, 40 in the 
eastern province, and 6 in Camaguey. Every 
plantation in Camaguey has been destroyed. 


FRIGHTFUL LOSS OF LIFE 


‘¢The Spanish Army is powerless against 
us. The Spanish Generals have in the 
Province of Las Villas over 70,000 troops ; 
but they have not been able to accomplish 
our, defeat, although we have there only 
15,000 soldiers. ‘There are now 120,000 
armed regular Spanish troops in Cuba, besides 
a so-called volunteer force of 60,000 men 
raised on the island. What do they all 
amount to? 


“< Betweeti 30,000 and 40,000 of the Span- 
ish regulars have died from wounds and dis. 
ease since the revolution began. The Spanish 
troops are mostly lads from the country dig. 
tricts of Spain. They are sons of farmers, 
The Cuban climates and their forced marches 
kill them off like flies. The youth of the 
better classes in Spain have all escaped being 
sent to Cuba by the payment of $300 each 
for a substitute. 

*«Even now, with the climate in their 
favor, the Spanish troops in Cuba aredying at 
the rate of 150 a day. In the summer they 
died at the rate of 200 a day. 

‘©The Spanish commanders have issued 
orders to the surgeons of each column to drug 
the wounded and sick to death by the use of 
morphine. This order applies not only to the 
regular Spanish troops, but to the sick or 
wounded insurgents who fall into Spanish 
hands. 

‘‘There are no competent physicians or 
surgeons with the Spanish Army. They are 
almost all of them students who are only in 
the fourth year of their seven-year university 
course. “She rest are recruited from the ranks 
of the nurses in the hospitals. 

*¢ The Spanish shouldiers are literally rott- 
ing away for lack of proper care. The mili- 
tary hospitals are in a deplorable state.”’ 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


N a house recently rented, the landlord 
I was gracious enough to transform the 
dark drawing-room into one of blue 
and gold. He was generous in all save some 
details, the lack of which would have been 
**a blot on the escutcheon.’’ He refused to 
remove the dark green tiles surrounding the 
fireplace, and to replace them with lighter 
ones, so that the inventive genius of the new 
lessee was taxed, and with the following 
result: 

Figured gold paper by the sheet, such as is 
obtainable at astationers, was pasted over the 
tiles, the impression of each tile showed 
somewhat on the surface of the paper, and 
made an irregular, but substantial effect, 
quite destroying the suggestion of its being 
superficially constructed, and so accorded with 
the white and gold-mantel and its surround- 
ings. Several other details ingeniusly thought 
out by this inventive little woman, are indeed 
worthy of notice. 

The side walls were paneled, and in each 
panel was hung a French water color, deli- 
cately framed in square or-oval gold frames, 
surmounted with gold bow-knots; each of 
these was hung on a single gold chain, pro- 
portionately heavy, from a small gold Cupid's 
head. The effect of thus hanging these more 
or less oft-seen pictures was original and 
dainty. 

The arrangement of light in this room was 
so skilfully and successfully treated, both by 
night and day, that it added greatly to the 
many pleasing features. Each electric light 
was prettily screened with wire frames, simi- 
lar to candle shades, and inside were three 
clamps, which adjusted themselves to the 
glass bulb that enclosed the light, and so were 
perfectly secure. White organdie was then 
stretched over this frame, which served as a 
foundation on which to lightly paste the stem 
end of pink silk rose petals. A few green 
leaves finished the calyx end of this rose (for 
that is what it was), and so softened the light 
into a most becoming tint, and greatly in- 
creased the decorativeness of the several side- 
wall electroliers, as well as the one pendant 
from the ceiling. 

During the day the light was quite as pretty, 
as the several windows were shaded by light 
screens made of rose-pink Marcelline silk. 

The silk was cut over twice the length of 
the window, and a sufficient number of 
breadths to go across the window. This was 
gathered perpendicularly, about fourteen inches 
apart. A narrow ribbon and small brass rings 
at regular intervals were securely sewed 
through each gathering on the window side. 
A cord passed through each ring so that the 
shade could be raised or lowered at will. 
Pink fringe trimmed the bottom, which simi- 
lated scollops, in consequense of the several 
gatherings, and a small gilded wooden pole 
went across the bottom to make it firm, hke 
a Holland shade. 
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Pad Calendar 


For 1896 








YOU NEED IT. 


A Desk Calendar is a necessity—most 
convenient kind of storehouse for mem- 
oranda. The Columbia Desk Calendar 
is brightest and handsomest of all—full 
of dainty pen sketches and entertaining 
thoughts on outdoor exercise and sport. 
Jecasionally reminds you of the superb 
juality of Columbia Bicycles and ot 
your need of one. You won’t object to 
that, of course. The Calendar will be 
nailed for five 2-cent stamps. 

Address Calendar Department, 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 


HARTFORD. CONN. 














Grand Winter Excursion 

T0 THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 

BY THE PT LENGH MAIC OFEAMER 
LA TOURAINE,. 


From New York February 4, 1896, te Azores (Fava) 
Lisben, Gibraltar, Algiers, Biserta (Tunis by rail), Mai- 
fa,the Piraeus (A ), Alexandria (Caire by rail), Port 
Said, Jaffa (Jerusalem), Beyrouth (Damascus), S , 


(Baleric Islands), Malaga, Tangiers. 
Duration of round trip, about two months. 
Price of passage, round trip. $5a0, . $720, and up- 
wand, eae ay pad to accommodations. Fer further partic- 
ats apply 
A. PORGET, Gen. Agent, Bowling Green, N. Y. City. 
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BROADWAY 
, ORE WithSts 


TGilton.F Cuakes Y Gy "mors 
i Oth.4 1OHSis. 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT Srewanr & Co, FOURTH AVE. 


OUR GREAT FANUARY SALE 


has set a buzz of talk going in three states. 
There ll be more talk; there ll be louder and 
more surprised talk. 

No woman who needs housefittings or clothes, 
and cares to make dollars reach double length 


or so, will care to miss this sale. 





There's a new hand among them. A new knife at 
SILKS some of the old prices. Better than that—there’s : new 
grip on the market, new choosing of the newest styles and weaves. 

All New York knows the high rank our Silk Stock has held for 
years. Wemean to make it higher still. We mean that under the 
soft light of the great rotunda shall be. gathered the fullest, best 
and most temptingly priced Silk assortment you can find in town. 
It is getting there now. A flood of newness rushing in—the not so 


new being squeezed out. 
They say there isn’t anywhere in town 


D RESS GOOD 5 a stock of Dress Goods so free from 


unwanted styles and off colors, so clean and up-to-date in all re. 
Spects as ours. 

The importers know it, the manufacturers know it, and they 
bring us the fattest. lots the tmarket affords. These are the best 
values we ever knew in goods of these grades. 


45 in. French Suitings, striped effects, 55¢ 
the $1 kind 
45 in. Jacquard Novelty, §§¢ 
imported to sell at $1.25 
Silk run Plaids, bright colorings, §§¢ 
the 75c. kind 
Mohair Suitings, Jacquard figures, }§¢ 
the $1.25 kind 
50 in, Scotch Suitings, tweed effects, 60c¢ 


100 pieces fine wool Challis, choice de- 
signs, regular 25c quality. We mark 
them ]5¢ yd. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS 


50° in. heavy Serge, perfect finish, §§¢ 
the $1 kind 
46 in. Crepon Cheviot, new designs, §8¢ 
the $1.25 kind the $1 kind 
46 in. Mohair Novelty, solid colors, 7§¢ 50 in. Brocade Cheviots, new patterns, 
the $1.25 kind 65c 
Parisian Jacquard Novelty, 7§¢ the $1 kind 
the $1.50 kind 50 in. English Cheviots, raven black,'58¢ 
Silk-and-wool plaid@ bright effects, §7¢ the $1 kind ~ 
4, the $1.25 kind German Jacquard Fancies, $38¢ 
45 in.. English Tweed Suitings, 75¢ the soc kind 
the $1.50 kind 45 in. Wide Wale Cheviots, §65¢ 
Boucle Plaids, sombge colorings, $1.50 the $1 kind 
the $2.75 kind Stylish Crepons, $1.35, $1.50, $2 
the $1.75, $2.25, $3 kinds 
Rich lustre Mohair, bright as silk, 5Q¢ 
the 69c kind 
English Sicilians, rich black, silky, $1 
the $1.50 kind 
Silk warp Camel's Hair, 8] 
the $3 kind * 
5° in. Boucle Cheviots, $1 
the $1.25 kind 


From an advance importation | 
of new French Challis we have 
100 pieces fine silk striped Javenaise, 


beautiful new designs and colorings, 
58c yd., the 75 and 85c kinds. 





MUSLIN UNDER WEAR Nothing like this great 

January offering was 

ever shown in this city. Mountains of whiteness, wonders of 

economy. No woman who cares to save money can afford to make 

Muslin Underwear at home or hire tt made there. Perfect shapes, 
big, generous cut—wherever there should be no stinginess. 

A storeful of everything gathered, and priced in the same way: 
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Leng, Medium and Shortwaists, seld at $1.00, $1.25, 
$1.50 and $2.00, It your dealer dees not keep them 
write te 


R. & Q., M’frs, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 





GREAT WESTERN. 


FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 
A Home Product which Amer- 


icans are Especially 
Proud of 


Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference te foreign 
vintages. 


For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN CO., 
Fo” sale by all dealers. 


New Yor«. 
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MIF the history of brewing begins with Egypt, it is equall 

aN true that the art of brewing 0 J Jered by the Ger. 
|) mans. To those who have followed the Egyptian series 
yi of advertisements issued by the Pabst Brewing Company, 
S| and especially to those who have noticed the accuracy in 
a) architectural and artistic detail, sit will be a pleasure to 
y})) ope fea et oa ~ come will be taken from the era . 

| Of highest ic develo 

<V atin between the rd NICE Pe e 
| 1100 and 1400..#Every (3; _Unimportant But Interesting 











































6 ‘ * — make the f {1 i stat t f 
| line will be in exact har- 7 of facts which are ind table 
‘ t the , i 
mony with the & most Exposition, the Pabst Brewing 


Company received the highest 
award on its keg beers, the 
highest score on its bottled beer, the — 
score on Pabst Malt Extract, The “Best” 
Tonic. #% One of its products attained the 100 \& 
points of perfection, # a marking higher than & 
any product of any other » brewery was ac- y= 
2 corded, which in itself is the supreme award. 
The fine “Supreme Award at the World’s 7s) 
Fair,” in our advertising is 2 reiterated by 
2) every count and fortified by the incontrover- 
tible facts in the case. & Public appreciation, 





NW realistic interpretation of 
this phase of Germanic 
w})| art and architecture of the 
Za time, with an occasional 
ESN ! life study of the votaries of 
a Gambrinus at the time of 























similar institution in the world. # We have 
also received this year at x Munich, the gold 7) 
medal and *.% diploma of honor, which is a 
complete triumph for American beer in the 


‘ ‘ however, is the highest of all commendati 
Fy)| his supposed reign. One and this appreciation. ois attested by the fa : 
AS ‘ ‘ t -Mi exceed 
4 exception willbe made, S22 40'per cent the amount of beer sold by any 
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Ny namely, in typography. 
a) The sharp and -# trying ? 
Be) tctters of the German will Qi cniet a dtvce 
WS) be 2 supplanted ut by the YHOO CCCLCLOCOLL 
CII NY smooth Italian type of the 15th century, because western 
a) eyes are not sufficiently accustomed to the type so dear 
A WyF9)| to the Teutons. With this exception, which is made in 
TrGY4)| deference to the fact that our primary object is of course 
WANN advertising, which implies, necessarily, legibility, we hope 
(aSZaN | that the artistic side of our # public announcements 
Nea will be scientifically accurate, and as ' 
SZ near perfection as the article advertised, 
YeEINY namely, Pabst-Milwaukee. wf wt ut 
You are probably aware that » Pabst 


ay) Malt Extract, ¢ The “Best” Tonic, is 
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